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To those who form their opinions of Archbishop Laud and the 
men who were subjected to punishment in the Star Chamber, or 
in the High Commission Court, from the pages of such writers 
as Neal, it will appear that the prelate was a bitter and a re- 
morseless persecutor, while the Puritans were a set of meek, 
patient, on quiet sufferers in the cause of Christ. Accordingly 
we find, even in the present day, that many persons adopt, 
without scruple, the assertions of Neal, and other writers of 
the same class, as undoubted facts; and, therefore, that Laud 
is loaded with abuse, while the Puritans are regarded as martyrs 
to the principles of the Gospel. To place these matters in 
their true light will be the object of this and some following 
articles, 

It has often been the lot of the Church of England to suffer 
from the two extremes of Popery and Puritanism. Opposed by 
both, she preserved that course which is marked out by the 
Holy Scriptures and Primitive antiquity. Her doctrines are 
based on the sacred volume only: her practices are sanctioned 
by the example of the apostolic age. She has renounced the 
additions of Rome: but she refuses to receive presbytery as the 
Primitive model. Steering her course by the guidance of Holy 
Scripture with respect to doctrines, and by apostolic antiquity 
for her discipline, she has, at different periods, been exposed to 
suffering and peril from Popery on the one hand, and Puritan- 
ism on the other. Even now, the secessions from her com- 
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242 LAUD AND HIS MARTYRS. 

munion are in two directions, some towards Rome, others to 
dissent. Moreover, it is obvious, that the evil arising from the 
latter cause is, by many persons, regarded as of very small con- 
sequence, in consequence of their fears and apprehensions of 
Popery. It is, no doubt, incumbent on all members of the 
English church to foster a dread of Popery as a most deadly 
evil; but they must take care not to shut their eyes to a danger 
arising from the opposite extreme. In short, churchmen should 
never forget, that the Church of England was once exposed to 
long and severe sufferings from Puritanism: that the Prayer- 
book was denounced as Popish, and its use even in private 
houses prohibited under severe penalties ; and that our disci- 
pline and government were cast out as unchristian. Besides, it 
behoves us to take an example from history. At the commence- 
ment of the Long Parliament, the leaders in the movement were 
very modest in their demands, asking only for a few changes in 
the Book of Common Prayer, and the cutting off of some alleged 
excesses in discipline and government; but, emboldened by 
success, their demands were speedily enlarged, until, within a 
very few years, nothing would satisfy them short of the abolition 
of the hierarchy, and the total rejection of the Liturgy. 

We draw attention to these facts, because there is a striking 
similarity between the views of the leaders in the Long Patlia- 
ment in 1640, and those which are now adopted by the parties 
who are calling for alterations in the Book of Common Prayer. 
It is vain to urge, that a few concessions would satisfy, when 
all history and all experience “eee that they would only lead 
to further demands. ‘The true friends of the Church of England 
will resist all such calls for changes, viewing them as fraught 
with danger to their cause. Moreover, it would be unreason- 
able to make concessions to the clamours of a few, while the 
vast majority of churchmen are anxious to preserve the Prayer- 
book undefaced. In all such cases the majority, not the minority, 
must decide. With the example of the confusions of the Great 
Rebellion before their eyes, the real friends of the church will 
resolve to adhere to the Formularies which have been handed 
down to them by men, whose piety and wisdom assuredly are 
not equalled in those who are now calling for a change. Would 
right-minded churchmen be content to submit to such altera- 
tions as Mr. Baptist Noel would introduce? Or would they 
consent to receive a revision of the Prayer-book and_ the 
XXANIX Articles from the House of Commons? Yet it is to 
such a result that the present movement tends, though, probably, 
its leaders contemplate merely a few changes to suit their own 
notions, or the removal of a few imaginary grievances. Let it 
ever be remembered, that the Long Parliament did not contem- 
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plate the abolition of Episcopacy and the removal of the Book 
of Common Prayer, when they first began to call for changes. 
Yet in afew years nothing would satisfy them but the utter 
extirpation of both. 7 

In the course of these papers I shall have occasion to notice 
the working of Puritanism in the seventeenth century, and to 
direct attention to it as a warning for the nineteenth. Before I 
proceed, however, it may be necessary to explain, that by 
Puritanism I do not allude merely to a system of doctrinal 
views, in which sense the term has not unfrequently been 
employed in controversial writings; but to the whole system 
of worship and discipline, as it was displayed in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The title at the head of this article is adopted, because it has 
been the fashion to represent the Puritan malcontents of that 
period as sufferers from the malice and the cruelty of Archbishop 
Laud. Two objects will be kept in view in the series—the one, 
to show that Laud was neither cruel nor unmerciful, but that 
the sufferings of the Puritans were only such as the principles 
of the age sanctioned: the other, to prove, by an induction of 
particulars from the writings of the individual sufferers at the 
time, and from the acts of the same party at a subsequent period, 
that the very men, who so loudly complained of the Archbishop, 
were more inclined to persecute others than the bishops. 
We shall find, that the very principles, on which the sufferers 
acted, led them to despise lenient treatment. It was a struggle 
between them and the church for preéminence. They asked 
not for toleration; they arnentaed dominion, and the sub- 
mission of the whole church to their own system. On their 
own principles, it was the duty of the dominant party to punish 
all who refused submission: and when the Presbyterian system 
prevailed, all were subjected to the iron yoke. It was soon 
found, too, that the little finger of Presbytery was thicker than 
the loins of the bishops. 

No one will pretend, that the exercise of cruelty by one party 
can justify it in another. But when men talk of the sufferings 
of the Puritans in the seventeenth century, and attribute their 
sufferings to the bishops, they are bound in justice to take into 
their account the prevailing principles of the age. In Laud’s 
days toleration was deemed unlawful. It was denounced as a 
heresy. Yet some modern writers speak as if the same notions 
of toleration existed in that age as in the present day, forgetting, 
that the men whom they defend did not ask for liberty, but con- 
tended for domination. 

We commence our inquiry with Leighton, because his case is 
one of the first with which the name of Laud is connected. 
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Alexander Leighton was a native of Scotland, and born about 
the year 1568. His objections to Episcopacy, and to the cere- 
monies of the Church of England, led him to turn his attention 
to the study of medicine, which he practised in London. Not 
having a regular degree, according to the laws of the College of 
Physicians, he was prohibited from practice : and in consequence 
of persisting in his course, he was censured as a person dis- 
graceful to the profession.* Very little, however, is known of 
him previous to his trial in the Star Chamber, or rather to the 
publication of his book, for which his punishment was inflicted. 
This volume made its appearance in the year 1628.¢ That it 
was a libel on the bishops and the government cannot be 
doubted, Even in the present day, such a work would be cen- 
sured in a court of justice, and its author subiected to fine and 
imprisonment, as a defamer of the church and the constituted 
authorities of the land. 

My first object will be to give a selection of passages from 
the work in question, which will show the character of the writer 
and the nature of his principles. This selection has been made 
after a very careful perusal of the volume. 

The work has two plates, one of which is a representation 
of the bishops falling headlong from a ruined tower; and at 
the bottom of the page are the following lines :— 


“The tottering Prelats, with their trumpry all, 
Shall moulder doune, like elder from the wall.” 


In the epistle “To the High Court of Parliament,” the author 
says: “ Your Honours knowe, that consultation, yea a humilia- 
tion, can doe no good without reall (and in some things eradi- 
cating reformation.) Joshua did well to pray, but hee must be 
up and doe. When Moses and Aaron are prayinge, Joshua 
must be smiting of Amalek.”—“ Let not the overtopping growth 
of the sons of Zeruiah seeme too hard for you. But let every 
man gird the sword of justice upon his thigh, and doe execution 
according to desert.” 

This advice was not unheeded after the year 1640. The 
sword was unsheathed, and Leighton lived long enough to see 
the commencement, at least, of the scenes which he was so 


— 


* Granger, i. 80. 

t An Appeal to the Parliament: or, Sion’s Plea against Prelacie. ‘The summe 
whereoff is delivered in a decade of positions. In the handling whereoff, the 
Lord Bishops, and their appurtenances are manifestlie proved, both by divine 
and humane laws, to be intruders upon the privileges of Christ, of the King, and 
of the Commonweal: and therefore upon evidence given, she hartalie desireth 


Lng on and execution. Printed in the year and month wherein Rochell was 
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desirous of witnessing. Among his ten positions, on which he 
enlarges in his volume, we meet with this— 


« All the fearful evills of sinne and judgment, for the present raign- 
ing among us, and threatened against us, (to omit the blacke desola- 
tion of our sister churches) wee conceive to be the birth of the wombe 
and the nurslings of the breasts of the hierarchie.” 


Ilis remedy is the cutting off the bishops. 


« These bishops be the knots and wens and bunchie popish flesh, 
which beareth down, deformeth, and deadeth the bodie of the church, 
that ther is no cure (as we conceive) but cutting off.” 


In favour of Presbytery, as opposed to Episcopacy, he 
quotes, from a person whose name he does not give, the fol- 
lowing :— 

Epigramma pro Presbiterio contra 
Episcopatum. 
* Scotos lustra decem rexit Sacer ordo Senatus, 
Absq nota hereseos, schismatis absq nota. 
Kt deleta extersit Vestigia dire, 
Cui nomen ‘Triplex senio dinumerat. 
Anglia Prasulibus recta est septennia septem, 
Hieresibusq frequens, schismatibusq frequens, 
Atque impressa fere servat vestigia dire, 
Cui nomen triplex senio dinumerat. 
Et dubitamus adhue sacrum auctorare senatum, 
Ex auctorato Presulis imperio.” 


Leighton furnishes the following translation. 


‘Christ's sacred sceptre fiftye yeares had swayed 

The Scotts, without real schisme or heresie : 
No relict there of that fowle beast displayed, 
Whose numerall name is with three sixes made: 
But England governd fiftie years and three 
By Prelates, swarmes with heresies & schismes : 
The great beasts relicts hatefull solecismes 

° In God’s true worship by her are retaynd, 
The number of whose name, (as hath been said,) 
Three sixes make 666, is by them thus maintaynd, 
Why put wee not imperious Prelates downe, 
And set Christ’s sacred senate in its roome,” 


Some of his assertions may excite a smile: yet their maf- 
cious character is apparent. Alluding to the Liturgy, the Ordi- 
nation Service, the Ilomilies, and the Canons, he says: “ Now 
What grosse, absurd (if we say not blasphemous) untruthes all 
theis 5 bookes are stuffed with, wee neede not to demonstrate, 
since by a judicious and true inquiry, they are made more than 
manifest. Especially the Service Booke: which they cannot 
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deny to be raked out of three Romish channels; namely, the 
Briviary, out of which the common prayers are taken, out of the 
Rituall or Book of Rites, the administration of the Sacraments, 
buryall, matrimony, visitation of the sicke are taken. And out 
of the Masse Booke are the consecration of the Lord’s Supper, 
Collects, Gospells, and Epistles. As for the Book of Ordina- 
tion of Archbps, Bps, Ministers, &c., it is out of thefomane 
Pontificall.” 

In his description, even, he does not uniformly adhere to the 
truth. Thus, for the purpose of bringing in his parallel, he 
misrepresents the number of the Canons. “ Yea, lest vexation 
enough should be wanting, they have hatched out of their own 
brains, an hundred and _fiftie laws, called the Canons, as we may 
think in apishe imitation of the Psalmes of David.” The reader 
may soon ascertain that the number of the Canons is different 
from Leighton’s statement. 

The parish clerks are not spared in this strange performance, 
though their sins are laid at the door of the bishops. ‘ More- 
over, they sinne against the parish clerks, who are the right eye 
of their spiteful courts, for their office, what are they?’ (be it 
with reverence spoken) a very crew of holy-water dishclouts. 
These be the knights of the Crosse, the keepers of the Pope's 
wardrobe, the great maisters of the revells.” Even the ill conduct 
of children is attributed to the prelates. “ How cometh the 
fruit of our bodyes to prove so evill? but from the prelats vas- 
sailing them to the marke of the beast as crosse and confirmation.” 


It appears that all the troubles of the land were assigned to the 
same cause. 


“ Why hath our earth beene as tron, and the heavens as brasse, but 
from the brazen statutes and brazen serpents of the prelacy.” 

“Why have strange fires broke out and consumedus? And waters 
overtlowed us, but because of that strange fire in God’s worship among 
us, and the waters of Ni/us, mixed with the pure wine of God’s ordi- 
nances, let in, and kept in by the Popish profane crew that depend upon 
them,” 

“Whence hath beene the groning of the brute creatures amongst 
us, under murreings and wastings, but from our sins, arising from the 
Beast ?” 

“We know (right noble senators) that you believe this hierarchic 
taebe the root of all our evill, then it will necessarie follow that it must 
be rooted out, or it will roote us out.” 


« This idol of the hierarchy must be done away, or no discomfiting 
of the Philistines.” 


The following is an allusion to the Duke of Buckingham, who 


had been recently murdered: and it does not indicate anything 
of a right or a Christian feeling in the writer. 
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“The Lord of Hostes, since your last meeting, hath made 
that great Goliah to fall unexpectedly ; and surely we may say 
it is wonderfull in our eyes.” Such language even now would be 
deemed a justification of murder. Leighton certainly thanks God 
for cutting off the duke by the hand of Felton. Such a man 
would not have spared others, had he been invested with 

ower. 

The Queen was pointed at in this passage. “ A fourth thing 
that we much importuned God for, was the breaking of the 
Spanish match, and our Princes safe return from Spaine: 
God in mercie granted both, but we were so unthankful for 
both these in a right manner, and brake up our watching over 
him for a better helper, that God suffered him, to our heavie 
woe, to match with the daughter of Heth, though he mist an 
Egyptian.” 

‘The parliament is repeatedly urged to strike at the prelacy. 
“Smite that Hazaell in the fifth ribbe ; yea, if father or mother 
stand in the way, away with them (we beseech you).” “ Take 
of then this Hydras head ; and sense, life, action, and motion 
of all the wicked, and wickednesse shall perish.” 


“The prelacie is the mother of all sinne, and the daughters main- 
taine the mother; take away the mother, and the daughter shall not 
finde so manie husbands. ‘The sythe to mowe downe sinne is disci- 
pline, which the prelates cannot endure, and that argueth and plainely 
convinceth their kingdome, to subsist by sinne.”’ 

“ Proclaime to all sortes of people from the word, the impiety and 
iniquitie of the prelates places, and practises: discover to the prelates 
their dangerous condition, will them to come out of Babell: and to 
cast off their antichristian pomp. Show them and the people the 
fearful sin of pestering God’s worship, and overlaying people's con- 
sciences with the inventions of men: yea with the trumperie of anti- 
christ.” 

These passages are merely a sample of the work; and they 
relate chiefly to the government of the church. There are 
numerous most abusive denunciations of the ceremonies and 
services of the church, which it would have been impossible in 
that age not to have noticed. Nay, Leighton would have com- 
pelled the whole nation to submit to his own peculiar system, and 
compelled them by heavy pains and penalties. 

It will be evident, therefore, to the reader, that such a work 
could not be permitted to be circulated; nor could the author 
expect to escape without censure. In that day the mode of 
punishment was different from that of more recent times; but 
even now, such a work would be condemned before a legal 


tribunal, unless, indeed, its author were regarded as a made 
man, 
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Leighton was accordingly summoned before the Star Chamber. 
He was charged with publishing a scandalous book. The pub- 
lication was admitted by the author, but he contended that his 
intention was only to remonstrate against certain grievances in 
church and state, in order that they might be subjected to the 
consideration of Parliament. It seems that five or six hundred 
copies were printed, and, as the author alleged, for the use only 
of the members of the House of Commons. Some of the 
judges intimated that the defendant would have been liable toa 
prosecution for treason in the courts of law, so that, after all, 
he probably fared better in the Star Chamber than before 
another tribunal. It was also stated in the court, that he was 
called before the Star Chamber, rather than into another court, 
solely from a disposition on the part of the crown to treat the 
defendant with more leniency ; nor is there any reason to doubt 
the truth of this statement. The punishment was imprisonment 
for life, a fine of 10,0001, degradation from the ministry by the 
Court of High Commission, the pillory, whipping, the loss of 
his ears, slitting of the nose, and the branding of his face. 
Such a mode of punishing an individual was so barbarous, that 
we may well wonder that it was practised so long, yet it was 
sanctioned by all parties in authority. As we proceed in our 
inquiry, we shall find even the Independents in New England 
adopting the same course. Nor was it until a comparatively 
recent period that several of the barbarous customs in the 
punishment of offenders were abolished. But it is to the prin- 
ciples of the times, not to a disposition for cruelty on the part 
of individuals, that such barbarity must be attributed. 

Before the execution of the sentence Leighton made _ his 
escape from prison, but on being retaken, was carried into 
eflect.* 

Rushworth remarks, that Leighton was much _ pitied on 
account of his sufferings ; but he adds, “ only his untempered 
zeal (as his countrymen then gave out) prompted him to that 
mistake, for which the necessity of affairs at that time required 
this severity from the hand of the magistrate, more than per- 
haps the crime would do in a following juncture.”¢ This is, in 
short, an answer to the whole charge alleged by modern writers 
agaist the government. 


But a most important question now remains to be discussed 


—— 


* Rushworth, ii. 55, 56, 57. 

Ibid. Fuller’s account is by no means favourable to Leighton. During the 
sitting of the last Parliament, one Leighton, a Scotish-man presented a Book unto 
them ; had he been an Englishman, we durst call him a furious, and now will terme 
him a fiery (whence Aindled let others guess) writer. His Book consisted of a con- 
tinued railing from the beginning to the end; exciting the Parliament and people 
to kil all the Bps, and to smite them under the fifth rib,” Book xi. 136. 
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—namely, how far was Laud implicated in the cruelties inflicted 
on Leighton. As a member of the Star Chamber he undoubt- 
edly shared the responsibility with the rest of the judges in that 
court; but it has been attempted, during a long series of years, 
to load the memory of Laud with all the disgrace which is sup- 
posed to attach to those proceedings. ‘The charge was invented 
by his enemies, and it is repeated without inquiry in the present 
day, by a certain class of writers. 

The slander against Laud was circulated by Neal, whose 
unscrupulous assertions on many subjects are notorious. The 
following passage is the foundation of the whole charge, b 
whomsoever it may have been repeated. ‘ Bishop Laud pulled 
off his cap while this merciless sentence was pronouncing, and 
gave God thanks for it.”* Neal cites no authority; yet many 
subsequent writers have detailed the slander without scruple. 
Mr. Brooke, in his “ Lives of the Puritans,” assures us, that 
“ Taud was so exceedingly enraged that he desired the court to 
inflict the heaviest sentence that could be inflicted upon him. 
This they did to his lordship’s fullest satisfaction.” Then, 
after giving the particulars of the sentence, he adds, “'The 
grateful sentence being passed against him, Laud pulled off his 
hat, and holding up his hands, gave thanks to God, who had 
given him the victory over his enemies.” For this yersion of 
the story Brooke refers to Rushworth, and to Ludlow’s Letter 
to Hollingworth. Not one word of the kind is mentioned by 
Rushworth, nor does he even allude to the presence of Laud in 
the court at the sentence of Leighton. It is true that Ludlow 
gives the story, but as no authority is quoted, while the state- 
ment is entirely unsupported by any other writer, we are justi- 
fied in treating it as a mere slander, invented for the purpose of 
traducing the memory of the Archbishop. As Neal gives the 
slander without citing his authority, we may reasonably infer 
that he was ashamed to rest his assertion on such a foundation, 
and therefore preferred giving it on his own unsupported state- 
ment. Mr. Brooke, writing long afterwards, cites his author, 
evidently feeling that Ludlow’s character and the value ef his 
testimony would be less likely to be understood now, than at 
the period of Neal’s history.t 

Neal has been misled by Rushworth in his notice of the 
entry in Laud’s diary. Rushworth’s notice is as follows: 
“ Concerning whose escape, and executing of the sentence upon 


— — 


* Neal, ii. 189. 

t The persons, who so readily give currency to the slander of Ludlow, ought, at 
all events, to be equally ready to receive the following assertion in his Memoirs. 
“ About the 16th of the same January the Scots marched into England, and having 
Berwick secured for them, the first thing they attempted was the taking of Newcastle, 
which they did by storm; The Lords and Commons for their encouragement 
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him afterwards, the Bp. of London, in his Diary on the Fourth 
of November, makes this memorial—viz. 


“ Leighton was degraded at the High Commission, Tuesday the 9th 
of November; that night Leighton broke out of the Fleet, the warden 
says he got, or was helped over the wall, and, moreover, professed he 
knew not this till Wednesday noon. He told it not me till Thursday 


night. He was taken again in Bedfordshire, and brought back to the 
Fleet within a fortnight. 


Friday, November the 16th, part of his sentence was executed 


upon him in this manner, in the new Palace at Westminster, in term 
time,’’* 


Rushworth then details the particulars of the punishment, as 
though the Archbishop had recorded them in his Diary. Yet 
the following is the only entry on the subject. 


« Novemb, 4, Thursday, Leighton was degraded at the High Com. 
mission. 


« Novemb. 9. Tuesday, That night Leighton broke out of the Fleet: 
The warden says, he got or was helped over the wall; the warden 
professes he knew not this till Wednesday noon, He told it not me 


till Thursday night. He was taken again in Bedfordshire, and brought 
back to the Fleet within a fortnight. 


« Novemb. 26. Friday, part of his sentence was executed upon him 
at Westminster.”+ 


This is all that occurs in the Diary; and lest it should be 
supposed that Wharton had suppressed any portion thereof, we 
may state, that the same entry, and nothing more, occurs in 
Prynne’s work, to which undoubtedly Rushworth was indebted 
for some of his materials} Prynne printed the Diary, and he 
gives the same entry as Wharton. It is singular, therefore, that 
Rushworth, who was not a man accustomed to misrepresent, 
should have been guilty of such a fabrication. Neal’s defenders 
may allege that the blame rests with Rushworth. But to this 
we reply, that whatever may be the guilt of Rushworth, Neal is 
not to be defended, inasmuch as he had Laud’s Diary, as pub- 
lished by Prynne and Wharton, within his reach ; and he ought 
to have consulted these authors before he repeated such a 
slander against the Archbishop. He published the falsehood 
without inquiry; and in the story of pulling off the cap he 
declined to cite his authority. Who, then, can avoid the con- 


having sentenced, and caused execution to be done upon William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, their capital enemy, the 10th of the same month.” Ludlow’s 
Memoirs, i. 83, 84. 
* Rushworth, ii. 57. 
t Wharton, History of the Troubles, &c., i. 45. 
¢ Prynne’s Canterburie’s Doome. 
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clusion, that Neal was animated by the unchristian desire to 
injure the reputation of the Archbishop ?* 

As an illustration of the manner in which Laud’s character 
has been traduced from age to age by succeeding writers, and as 
a specimen of the way in which a mt | is improved by unscru- ° 
pulous authors, we give the following from a work much read in 
Scotland, and from which many persons form their opinions on 
the subjects of which it treats. 

“This was the famous Leighton, who, for writing of Zion’s 
Plea against Prelacy, was apprehended at London by two 
ruffians, and brought before Archbishop Laud, who sentenced 
him, besides a fine, &c. &c.”+ The work consists of a collec- 
tion of lives by various authors, with notes by a nameless 
editor. The above passage occurs in a note to the Life of 
Robert Bruce. Thus it is, that persons receive and act upon 
erroneous impressions. It is not to be supposed that the 
readers of this work would suspect any falsehood in the state- 
ment; yet the editor of the book has ventured to assert, that 
Laud actually sentenced Leighton. Well would it be if the 
writers of history would remember the awful responsibility they 
incur by putting forth unfounded statements. They lead many 
of their readers to receive and believe a lie. 

The passage relative to Robert Bruce is a very remarkable 
one, and shows that such men as Leighton gloried in their 
punishment. ‘Thus Bruce’s biographer says: “ At another time I 
went to his house, but saw him not till very late ; when he came 
out of his closet his face was foul with weeping: and he told 
me that that day he had been thinking on what torture and 
hardships Dr. Leighton, our countryman, had been put to at 
London: and added, if I had been faithful, I might have had 
the pillory, and some of my blood shed for Christ, as well as he ; 
but he hath got the crown from us all.” 

Mr. Brodie, though in many respects a candid writer, loses 
his temper on this subject. Thus, alluding to the sentence on 
Leighton, he says: “ We are told, though, for the honour of 
human nature, one feels disposed to disbelieve it, that when this 
horrible sentence was pronounced, Laud—that patriarch of a 


* Mr. Brodie on this point admits: “It is but justice to Laud to say, that Rush- 
worth has surely fallen into an error about an entry in Laud’s Diary, detailing the 
punishment: and that Neal, Oldmixon, &c., have followed up this mistake by 
remarks upon the unrelenting ferocity of the man that could coolly sit down to 
describe this barbarity for his own recollection.” Brodie, ii. 315. A dissenting 
writer, Mr. Pierce, has the effrontery to say, “I have set down this account of 
Leighton’s sufferings, that I might expose Laud in his proper colours, he being the 
principal author of all that barbarity.” Pierce’s Vindication, 180. Yet he had only 
the assertion of Ludlow for his authority !! 

t Biographia Scoticana, 141. 
¢ Brodie’s History of the British Empire, ii. 813, 
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Christian church—that grand minister of a religion which teaches 
charity and goodwill to men,—with fiend-like triumph over his 
prostrate victim, pulled off his cap, and gave thanks aloud to 
God, the Father of mercies.”* He is also very severe on Hume, 
who refers only to Kennet’s Complete History. Speaking of 
Rushworth, Heylin, and Laud’s own Diary, he says: ‘ These the 
historian could not possibly overlook ; but, as if they were 
entitled to no respect, he passed them over in silence, and refers 
only to the third volume of Kennet’s Complete History, the 
production of some nameless violent party writer, who published 
in 1708, about eighty years after the event, and who approves 
of the proceedings. Of itself this is as unworthy of credit as 
any naked assertion in a work of the present day, and there is 
not a reference to any authority whatever.”t ‘This is very 
strange conduct on the part of Mr. Brodie. The author of 
this third volume was Bishop Kennet, by no means a violent 
party writer. Then he merely gives Rushworth’s account 
almost in his own words, as Mr. Brodie might have ascertained 
by a mere comparison of the two works ; and he expresses no 
approval whatever. Mr. Brodie, therefore, grossly misrepre- 
sents Kennet in this matter. He should, moreover, have applied 
his own principle to his own assertion respecting Laud’s con- 
duet at Leighton’s sentence, for he cites no authority, so that his 
statement is unworthy of credit. 

But notwithstanding the positive assertions of Neal and 
others, there is no evidence to prove even that Laud was pre- 
sent at the sentence of Leighton ; though, were the point undis- 
puted, it would only amount to this, that the Archbishop took 
his seat in the court with the rest of the judges. However, in 
the absence of all proof, we have no warrant for resting on 
unsupported assertions of later writers, who merely improve 
upon the scandal of Ludlow. One strong circumstance may be 
mentioned in favour of the supposition that he was not present 
—namely, that Leighton’s case is not alluded to among the 
charges at the Archbishop’s trial. Yet as charges were accu- 
mulated from the most trivial circumstances, it is scarcely pro- 
bable that Leighton’s case would have been unnoticed if Lud- 
low’s statement had been correct. It would rather have formed 
& prominent feature in the charge. Fuller alludes to the 
absence of any such allusion, though he assigns a different 
‘uuse for the omission. “ It is remarkable that amongst the 
many accusations charged on Archbishop Laud at his trial, the 
severity on Leighton is not at all mentioned, chiefly because 
(though he might be suspected active therein) his faults were of 


* Ibid, 315. t Ibid. 
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so high a nature none then or since dare appear in his defence,”* 
Some persons in later times have ventured to defend Leighton, 
though none had been so rash in the days of Fuller. Still the 
above passage by no means countenances the idea of Laud’s 
presence. On the contrary, the intimation that he might have 
been suspected of being active,in the business, seems to point 
the other way, since a mere suspicion always leaves room for 
doubt and uncertainty.t 

Nor does Leighton’s appointment as keeper of Lambeth 
Palace, when it was converted into a prison by the Long Par- 
liament, prove anything beyond the hatred and hostility of that 
assembly, of which the Archbishop had so many evidences pre- 
vious to his death. His own words are these: “ Upon the 
28th of the same month, Dr. Layton came with a warrant from 
the Honourable House of Commons for the keys of my house at 
Lambeth to be delivered to him, that prisoners might be brought 
thither. I referred myself to God, that nothing might trouble 
me; but then I saw it evident that all that could should be done 
to break my patience. Had it not been so somebody else might 
have been sent to Lambeth, and not Layton, who had been cen- 
sured in the Star Chamber to lose his ears, for a base and a 
most virulent libel against Bps, and the church government 
established by law; in which book of his were many things 
which in some times might have cost him dearer.” 

Leighton was actually residing at Lambeth at the period of 
Laud’s trial, and must have been well known to the managers ; 
yet no allusion is made to the subject. Leighton might have 
been produced as a witness, and it is reasonable to infer that 
such a course would have been adopted if Laud had been pre- 
sent at the censure. It is certain that the opportunity of 
producing such a witness would not have been lost if Ludlow’s 
assertion respecting the Archbishop had been true. 

Even supposing that Laud was present at the trial, it would 
be absurd to inipose more upon Ins head than on the rest of the 
members of the court. Why should Archbishop Abbot escape, 


* Fuller, Book xi. 136. 

t It must appear strange to honest men to find even writers of our own day giving 
currency to Ludlow’s slander, and to Rushworth’s mistake. Yet such is the case 
with the recent historians of the Dissenters. Who would expect to meet with the 
following passage in a work published as late as 1833. “ Dr, Leighton being brought 
into the Star Chamber, for publishing ‘ An Appeal to the Parliament; or, Zion’s 
Plea against the Prelacy,’ received a sentence, which induced Laud to pull off his 
mr and give God thanks.” As though this were not enough, the writers proceed. 
“That we may justly appreciate his Lordship’s devotion, he has recorded in his 
Diary, the sentence.” Bogue and Bennett’s History of Dissenters, i. 64. The first 
assertion rests on no authority: the second is a notorious falsehood! Yet these 
Writers can gravely repeat it as a truth! Is it possible for the readers of such 
histories to arrive at the truth ? 

+ Wharton’s History, &c., i. 198. 
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and Laud be condemned? Whatever may have been the 
cruelties exercised under the authority of the court, Laud was 
no more responsible than the rest of the judges. The truth is, 
that Laud appeared so great in his death, and his sufferings 
were so disgraceful to the party by whom they were inflicted, 
that his traducers are anxious to divert attention from the 
Archbishop's closing years to other cireumstances of the period, 
in order that they may, if possible, inflict some blemish upon 
his memory. The charge of cruelty is alleged, in order that 
his own sufferings may appear to be justified. 

But, after all, the very men to whom the traducers of Land 
appeal in proof of their charge of cruelty, would have punished 
with the utmost severity all who ventured to differ from them, 
had power been entrusted to them as a party; and at a subse- 
quent period, when the Presbyterians became triumphant, the 
cruelties and the bigotry of the age of Laud were cast into the 
shade by the sad and grievous scenes which were so common 
under the rule of those who professed only to support and 
advance the sceptre of Christ. To any one who peruses 
Leighton’s book it must be evident, that its author would have 
inflicted similar, or greater punishment, on the bishops, and on 
any persons who supported Episcopacy. This is admitted by 
Mr. Brodie, who views Laud with no favour, though he is so 
honest as to allow that his enemies would have pursued the 
same course with the Archbishop. On this subject Mr. Brodie 
writes as follows: “ Alexander Leighton, a native of Scotland, 
was a Doctor of Divinity, and a man of great ecclesiastical 
learning, with an acute intellect, but of as narrow contracted a 
mind as Laud himself. His principles, while they opposed the 
hierarchy, and he complained loudly of the cruel intolerance of 
the ruling party, were so inconsistent with toleration that, in the 
very treatise about to be mentioned, he bitterly condemned the 
Dutch for not suppressing Popery fully. In the horrid treat- 
ment he suffered, therefore, he only experienced the ills he 
would, on these principles, have inflicted.”* 

As such men as Leighton viewed a toleration of all creeds as 
the most mischievous of heresies, they were prepared, when 
entrusted with power, to enforce their own system by the same 
pains and penalties as they themselves suffered. Why, there- 
fore, is one class to be condemned for conduct which was prac- 
tised by all parties whenever they were possessed of power? | 
feel as much horror at the punishment inflicted on Leighton as 
the most zealous of Laud’s opponents can experience ; but yet 
Ido not attribute the severities to which he was subjected to 


— 


* Brodie’s History of the British Empire, ii. 308, 309, 
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any individual, because to do so would be manifest injustice, 
but to the common principles of the age, which led all parties 
to concur in the opinion that a toleration of all systems would 
be not only injurious to the cause of religion, but sinful and 
dishonourable to Almighty God. At the same time, it must be 
admitted, that Laud and the bishops entertained on this subject 
less violent opinions than Leighton and the Puritans in general. 
As we proceed in our inquiry, especially when we come to the 
cases of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, it will be seen that the 
toleration of all sects was regarded by the Puritans as the 
deadliest of all evils. Even Episcopacy was, in their estima- 
tion, less dangerous than a toleration; and strong as were 
their denunciations of the former, their reprobation of the latter 
was, if possible, still stronger. 

It is, therefore, unjust to speak of the severe sentences of the 
Star Chamber, as though they were inflicted against principles 
at that time entertained by the sufferers, or any body of the 
people. ‘The sufferers themselves copied the same example 
when they became the ruling power in the country. Let even- 
handed justice be awarded to all parties alike. Cruelty in the 
infliction of punishment was one of the marks of the age. ‘The 
Puritans did not ask for a toleration ; the struggle was between 
two antagonist systems—Episcopacy and Presbytery. Each 
party believed that the two could not exist together ; and that 
one must not be tolerated while the other was established. 
Leighton’s book breathes out, therefore, threatening and 
slaughter against the bishops and their supporters, while Pres- 
bytery is regarded as the discipline of Christ. 

Laud’s sufferings and death were, and continue to be, such a 
reproach to the Presbyterians of the Long Parliament, that the 
efforts of their advocates ever since have been directed to this 
one point—namely, the damaging of his reputation—an object, 
which is attempted by assertions of his cruelty, and by attribut- 
ing to him the sufferings of the Puritans. Whatever may have 
been Laud’s errors, no one can deny that his sufferings were far 
greater than any to which the Puritans were subjected. Imme- 
diately after his death, various Presbyterian writers began to 
justify it; and this course was pursued until the Restoration. 
The succeeding generations could not, for shame, justify the 
act of putting him to death; and, therefore, in order to hold up 
his name and memory to scorn, they have laboured to paint 
him in the most odious characters. Their aspersions, how- 
ever, have recoiled upon their own heads: for they have led 
to an examination of the subject, which has issued in favour 
of the archbishop, and in the conviction of many of his 
opponents, who have been proved guilty of publishing or de- 
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tailing slanders, and of labouring to injure the reputation of a 
great man, who suffered most unjustly under the iron rule of 
Presbytery. 

In our day, such a work as Leighton’s would probably be 
regarded as the production of a madman, and treated accord- 
ingly. But in the seventeenth century, such a course would 
have been viewed as most dangerous to the church and the state. 
The punishment of its author, therefore, was in those times in- 
evitable. Moreover, we have seen that the fiery zealots of that 
period exulted in the punishment which was inflicted for such 
offences as Leighton’s, regarding themselves as martyrs to the 
cause of Christ, while they were merely undergoing the penal- 
ties of their own rashness—penalties, which might have been 
avoided by a course of quietness and peace. | 

In the selection of the preceding passages from Leighton’s 
work, I have confined myself particularly to those in which the 
government of the church and her bishops were attacked. The 
book, however, is of considerable size; and it abounds in pas- 
sages of the most bitter contempt against everything practised 
in the Church of England. A few instances may be adduced 
before I close the present article. 

It will be remembered, that the Puritans, from the time of 
Cartwright, contended, that nothing was to be practised in pub- 
lic worship which was not built upon an express command of 
Holy Scripture. Whitgift, in his day, and many succeeding 
writers, triumphantly exposed this argument, by showing that 
the Puritans themselves enjoined many things for which they 
had no Scripture warrant. Leighton, like the rest, argued that 
nothing must be allowed without the express sanction of a text 
of Scripture. This argument, which does not say much for his 
reasoning powers, is thus maintained: “ Is it true that a silly, 
ignorant woman tells us in the Gospell, that when the Messia 
cometh, hee would tell us all things?” Alluding to the Second 
Commandment, he says: “ The negative of this, as all exposi- 
tors witnesse, forbiddeth the use of any rite, or outward mean in 
God’s worship, which himself hath not commanded.” This 
position is frequently repeated: yet the Book of Discipline, 
which the Puritans wished to establish, and which they Rite! 
nated the yoke of Christ, contained numerous injunctions and 
appointments, for which scripture warranty could not be 
pleaded. Our reformers took the right ground in the matter of 
ceremonies and government. ‘They took care that nothing 
should be enjoined against the Word of God; but that all the 
circumstances connected with divine worship should be in con- 
formity with the Seriptures, though on many points, on which 
the sacred volume is silent, yet on which it was necessary to 
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ordain rules and orders, they followed the only safe guide— 
namely, Primitive practice, and not the fancies of men, however 
learned or excellent. 

Leighton charged the bishops with deriving their power from 
the Pope. “Now that they derive their authoritie from the 
Pope: carry themselves as*popelings: have all the power (if 
not more than they had under the Pope :) exercise a full popish 
power over subjects in their meanes, persons, and consciences : 
and plead for the derivation of their Episcopal authoritie in 
print from the zee it is as clear as the light.” Even the 
writings of the bishops are turned to their disadvantage. “ As 
for their writings and sermons against the Pope and his usurped 

ower, it may be answered, quid verba audiam, cum facta videam? 

heir words crosse their actions.” Malignity could scarcely 
proceed further than this. Again: “ What a rabble of officers, 
as chancellours, commissaries, archdeacons, and others, keepe 
they for the emptying of the people’s purses, and filling of the 
land full of all manner of sinne, as swearing, drunkennesse, 
whoredome, pride, idlenesse ; witnesse their filthie and rotten 
speeches, in disgrace of God’s people, which we loathe to name, 
as also their patronizing of sinne, and plagueing of professours 
in their courts.” Could the man who could utter such false- 
hoods be surprised, if even a heavy punishment overtook hin ; 
or could anything be pleaded in his justification ? 

Alluding to the Rochellers, he says: “ ‘The cause of all this 
is our houlding of Christ so long at the doore: who, though he 
hath knocked this 60 yeares and upward, yet we would never 
understand his stroke. His enemies, by strong hands, have 
kept him out, and his friends would never help him against the 
mightie to bring him in. Some have set their foot upon his 
government, and fought for the Beast against the Angell; some, 
with Gallio, count it but a guillet; and so they care not for it.” 
The Liturgy, that great memorial of the Reformers, is called 
“nothing but an impure masse of conjuring and charming Bat- 
tologies: whereby the name of God is highly prophaned : his 
house and worship abused.” Alluding to the bishops, he says : 
“They presse the ministers to pray for their Lordships, which, 
in effeet, is to pray for the establishing of Antichriste, and 
keeping Christ still out of his kingdome.” Again: “ We have 
showed these ceremonies to be trinkets out of the Pope’s Cooke; 
roome. They are directly against the Word of God: against 
the positions of the Fathers: the acts of the Councills: the 
current of the modern orthodox: the truth of undeniable prin- 
ciples: and against the laws of the land.” 

With these instances we may close our selection from this 
most false and malignant production. Its character may be 

XXXV.—March, 1849. T 
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estimated from this specimen of its contents. Our feeling of 
pity for the miserable man, who could accumulate such a heap 
of abuse and falsehood, must not lead us to overlook the ten- 
dency of his writings. If his sufferings were severe, as they 
doubtless were, it cannot be denied that the provocation was 
great. Laud’s part in the proceedings has been described. 
It is even very doubtful whether he was present at the sentence. 
But were that the case, Laud merely acted with others ; and 
Leighton’s book proves him to have been more inclined to per- 
secution than the archbishop. 
I am very truly yours, 
Tuomas LaTHBURY. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


My Dear Sir,—I do not know whether Mr. Cox has sent you 
any reply to the questions which I proposed to him in the British 
Magazine for this month; but some circumstances which have 
occurred since, induce me to trouble you with a few lines on the 
subject. 

Mr. Cox has acted as if he thought my letter to you action- 
able; and that he should set himself right in public opinion by 
going to law, or at least by talking about it. On the 6th inst. 
a stranger, professing to be his legal adviser, came to my house, 
and, having announced the character in which he came, desired 
to speak with me. I went to him and requested that he would 
put whatever he had to say in writing. He would have pre- 
ferred conversation; but as I decidedly refused a téte-d-téte, he 
was obliged to content himself with assuring me that if these 
attacks were repeated, Mr. Cox would bring an action against 
me. On this I immediately referred him to a solicitor, and he 
went his way. Ile has not favoured me with any subsequent 
communication, but I understand that he has recently made a 
similar call on the publisher of the British Magazine. 

_ Having never been either a plaintiff or defendant, but pro- 
iting by the advice which one sees to be so often given to pri- 
soners at the police-oflices, to say nothing “ in the present stage 
of the business,” I am not going prematurely to lay open my 
ease to your readers, any more than I did to Mr. Cox’s attorney ; 
but for my own sake I wish to state that I should not have 
thought of asking such questions as I did, if I had had much 
doubt about the proper answers. 

I hope, however, I shall not be supposed to consider Mr. 
Cox's threat as anything but simply ridiculous in itself, and 
disgraceful to him, if I am anxious to divest the matter of any- 
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thing that can be considered as like mere insinuation, and to 
state plainly, as a matter of fact, that notwithstanding the im- 
plied denial of his threats, | remain unshaken in my belief, and 
have no doubt of being able to prove, that Mr. Cox did repre- 
sent that the advertisement was originally written with reference 
to me—and also did represent himself as having believed, long 
after the advertisement was in circulation, that such reference 
had not only been justly and truly directed against me, but did 
properly apply to me on the ground that I had been ‘actually 
employed as therein stated. 

Having said this as distinctly as | know how, I will only add 
one remark on this part of the subj ect—namely, ‘that, since I 
wrote my former letter, I have sient from a gentleman, 
who knows Mr. Cox, that he did not write the advertisement ; 
and I desire it may be understood that I do not charge (as in 
fact, I never did charge) him with the actual authorship. Atthe 
same time such a suspicion would have been more than justi- 
fied by the fact, that in a dispute between two clergymen about 
the authorship of a document issued in the name of a 
Society, patronized by more than forty Prelates and Lord 
Ashley, no honest Nisus has rushed forward, not indeed “ ex- 
territus, amens,” but with the feelings ofa gentleman wounded 
by suspicion of dishonour, to ery, “I wrote it—I will tell you 
what I meant.” 

I have received no answer to my letter from Lord Ashley or 
the Council ; unless I am to understand the proceedings of Mr. 
Cox, who is one of the body, in that light, and as instituted by 
their direction. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
R. Marrnanp. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES WITH REFERENCE 
TO PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 


PART I. CHAPTER IV, 


THE FLOOD. 
(Continued from page 147.) 


Ir any considerable change has taken place in the physical 
condition of our planet, we need not doubt that the change was 
part of the original design of creative wisdom: nor that the 
institution of the means of effecting the change was part of the 
act of creation itself. 

But if the recurrence of the change, or of the like to it, was 
no part of that design, it surely follows that the non-recurrence 
of the change is simply identical with the actually uniform opera- 
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tion of existing causes. Then, though actual uniformity may 
seem to afford a presumption that the like operation has been 
always uniform, yet the presumption is erroneous, if it be nega- 
tived by the matter of fact. 

Let us then consider in what degree the supposed matter of 
fact is, in the first place, philosophically probable. 

We see that the comforts, the civilization, even the moral 
improvement of mankind, are at this day promoted by the ready 
supply of various minerals, and especially of coal. 

Coal consists of the vegetable relics of the surface of the 
earth, Its component matter is thought to be such (Principles 
of Geology, b. 1, ¢. 6,) as to indicate that the earth’s surface 
was anciently, in respect of heat, in a condition different from 
that in which it is now. ‘The quantity of coal is such as appa- 
rently to bear witness to the denudation of a considerable por- 
tion of the surface ; certainly to the prodigious fertility of ancient 
times. It is a providential remedy for our actual wants: and 
both this mineral and the rest are accessible to the skill of 
man. 

To the philosopher, then, it becomes a subject of inquiry 
to what cause he may attribute the production of these essential 
benefits to mankind. And it is obvious that he must make it 
his business to assign a cause adequate to the visible effects. 

If, therefore, the benevolent design neutralizes the supposed 
presumption against a former considerable change, it seems that 
we are prepared to admit the fact on the adduction of sufficient 
proof. 

But if, on the contrary, with the phenomena before us, we 
prefer the alternative of supposing a series of minor convulsions, 
with a corresponding series of distinct creations of organic 
beings, we surely do not then assert, but deny, the simplicity of 
nature, 

Or if we allege that existing causes may, under conditions of 
intensity of which we now have not experience, have been in 
themselves sufficient to produce the phenomena, it will surely 
be expected that we assign the original and distinct oceasion of 
that unwonted intensity. 

Above all, though causes be apparently assigned, yet if they 
be such that, with a view to their efliciency, they require the 
assumption of indefinitely protracted periods of action, that 
assumption, as made against the probability of a general cata- 
strophe, is surely a virtual surrender of the argument: the 
indefinite periods assumed are created, as Baron Cuvier said, 
“with the stroke of the pen,” and have no existence but in theory. 

In these remarks, I wish simply to deprecate the preposses- 


sions entertained perhaps in favour of these hypotheses, which 
at the least IT must regard as premature. 
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I proceed, then, to attempt the investigation of the matter of 
fact. We desire to know what has been the extent and nature 
of the change which has occurred in the earth’s condition—or, 
what was her original condition before the change. ; 

It is said to be ascertained, that in all parts of the globe the 
coal beds indicate an equal temperature of the climate under 
which their component vegetables grew. ‘The gigantic lizards 
embedded in the soil of western Europe had, in common with 
all their kindred, scanty animal heat, from the weakness of 
their respiratory faculties relatively to their length. It is held 
that they died where they lived: and they must have lived in a 
climate of which the temperature was equable: they could not 
have endured the extreme alternations of heat and cold to 
which their native lands are now exposed. In Siberia are 
found the remains of vast herds of elephants, now the natives 
of tropical lands, which also appear to have lived where they 
died, or nearly so. 

Competent judges have therefore drawn the inference, that the 
climate of the globe was originally more equable and warmer 
than it is now. It is matter of fact that there has been a 
general change in the climate of the carth. 

The change has been supposed to be attributable to that 
extensive alteration both of the relative level, and of the geo- 
graphical position, of vast portions of the solid materials of the 
earth, with which geology 1s conversant. 

Of those phenomena the grandeur is beyond all common 
estimation. ‘They have no parallel in the actual operations of 
nature, whether volcanic or dynamical: the whole ot these 
together would scarce amount even to a fraction of the pheno- 
mena in question. But the combination of them in a continued 
scries, as in geology we find them, has “ nihil simile aut secun- 
dum:” the mechanical transport of half a continent is quite 
beyond all present experience or expectation. 

To effect such a transport vast forces must have been put in 
action, or brought to bear on the materials. For an alteration 
so extensive, for effects so stupendous and unparalleled, we 
are compelled to assign a cause, or causes, adequate and real. 

We do not find such a cause in any volcanic energies, in any 
elevations and subsidences of land, with which we are now 
acquainted. The assiguation of them in the case in question 
would be beside the purpose. For we should have still to seek 
the cause of their former unwonted energy: and, after all, the 
transport of materials was not voleanic, but dynamical ; not the 
effect simply of heat, but of mechanical force. 

Farther, the map of the earth, in the present state of her sur- 
face, indicates the fact that the major part of the materials have 
been moved, on the whole, in some ascertainable directions, 
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which betray a corresponding action of the forces. The convul- 
sion must have been such as to admit of that movement on the 
principles of terrestrial, nay, we must suppose of astronomical, 
dynamics. 

Now the only forees, whose motion on such a scale is con- 
ceivable, are those of the rotation of the earth—perhaps her 
orbitation also—and of gravitation: the latter including (as in 
the case of the tides it does now include) the very possible 
agency of one or more of the celestial bodies. 

Thus the problem is so far reduced in limit, that it becomes 
a first question, to which an answer must be given, what cause 
is adequate to set in action or bring to bear in the stated man- 
ner those very forces. 

But again ; it may apparently be proved that the great altera- 
tion of climate occupied a short time; and that the change of 
general level was effected in periods continuously consecutive. 
(I:neyelopedia Metropolitana, Geology, p. 609.) 

It appears also that in the process there occurred a tremen- 
dous destruction of the life both of aquatic and terrestrial crea- 
tures. There is proof, on the one hand, that the ancient climate 
was to the last degree prolifie in the animal as in the vegetable 
kingdom: and on the other hand that the demolition in them 
both was extreme. We seem to be led to the conclusion, that 
the devastation of the vegetable and the depopulation of the 
animal kingdom were simultaneous ; that they were joint effects 
of one and the same cause or causes. 

Once more, we have to account for an enormous deposition 
both of chalk and limestone, in masses of provincial dimensions. 
A main ingredient in these is carbonie acid gas, a substance 
which is heavier than common air, and accordingly is found at 
the bottom of deep mines. We have to show why at the epoch 
of the deposition that substance in such vast quantities was at 
the surface of the earth. For the fact of the formation of the 
masses implies the previous separate existence of the gas. 

Lastly, intermixed with the mechanical and chemical action 
Were the energies of voleanic power in a degree and with a 
combination of which we now have not experience,—scareely 
even & conception. The equability of the ancient climate 
appears to warrant the conjecture that the violent volcanic 
action began at the period of the change in question, and did 
not exist before it in the like intensity ; or not at all before it. 

All this constitutes a problem of apparent complication and 
perplexity: nor am I aware it can be said that any theory yet 
proposed has had more than a palhative character, or has 
availed to solve the real question, IT mean to say that the real 
nquiry 38 concerning causes and effects: concerning the con- 
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nexion between the visible effects and the truly assignable 
causes of them. 

But it is no new suggestion that the solution of this problem 
will probably be found among the secrets of astronomy: -the 
dynamical magnitude of the effects compels us to regard this 
hypothesis as rational: if the required adequate cause was not 
demonstrably nor even probably terrestrial, the obvious alter- 
native alone remains that it was probably astronomical. 

‘The change of climate in northern latitudes is very remark- 
able. It has been asked much to the purpose, How could the 
animals, now inhabitants of at least temperate climes, have 
endured the long winter cold and darkness of Siberia ? 

Surely we may reply, that their existence in that region shows 
that the winter there was not so long as it is now: and this at 
once implies that the inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane 
in which she moves was less before the change. The cause, 
then, of this effect was surely astronomical. 

In a former chapter I have adyerted to the fact that the plane 
of the earth’s orbit is inclined at an angle, which is that of 
nearly 7} degrees, to the plane of the sun’s equator. In this 
plane the sun’s atmosphere is visibly projected in a lens, resem- 
bling the ring of the planet Saturn, to at least the distance of 
the earth’s orbit. Since, therefore, the earth’s climate was 
formerly warmer than it is now, it is not at all unlikely that she 
once moved in the plane of the sun’s equator, that she has been 
deflected from that course, and that her orbit has sustained in 
some point a depression, no doubt by the attraction of some 
foreign body. The hypothesis is no more than that of a per- 
turbation of our planet, the effects of which are palpable. 

Also, it is held that, the less the minor axis of the earth’s 
orbit, the less is the heat she receives from the sun. The minor 
axis continually increases: so that she must once have been 
sensibly colder than she is; while the phenomena show that she 
was warmer. ‘The probability of a perturbation is thus aug- 
mented, 

However, any extrinsic cause affecting the earth would of 
necessity affect also the moon, from their great proximity and 
mutual influence. But the moon exhibits manifest tokens of 
some former great alteration, both in her motion and condition. 

We have, then, to add to the foregoing statement the notice 
of one remaining and, I believe, undoubted fact: that, for the 
great transport of the materials in question; for their actual 
location ; ; for the precipitation of limestone ; for the de ‘position 
in tranquil and useful order of vegetable relies and for the 
destruction of animal life incidentally occurring; the great 
instrument and medium employed was the water of the ocean, 
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The weight of water tells in several ways. A body immersed 
in water, being then comparatively lighter, is, of course, more 
moveable. Again, in case of impact, when a mass of water 
moved, as in a storm, or by the tide it may be, strikes upon a 
rock, the weight of water, which is about two thirds of that of 
granite, gives to the compound mass, liquid and solid, which is 
moved, a momentum often irresistible. ‘To these considerations 
we may add, that the pressure of water is as the depth, and at 
great depths is enormous. 

The water of the ocean was therefore an adequate instrument 
of the effects in question. Nor can we conceive any other 
medium as adequate to those effects. Thus, the vegetable 
relics must have floated ere they were deposited. Thus again, 
we find whole tribes of marine animals, of those which are least 
locomotive, embedded in the crust of the earth. And the 
extensive destruction of terrestrial creatures can be attributed 
to no other than a violent cause ; the preservation of their 
relies, and these embedded, scarcely to any cause but to their 
having been drowned. We find that in the case, both of the 
aquatic creatures and of the terrestrial, the young and the old 
Were swept away at once alike, and died together. ‘This could 
occur only on oecasion of convulsion. 

The physical phenomena attest a complete revolution of the 
surface of the earth; the like phenomena everywhere occur ; the 
convulsion was universal. 

In every region of the globe salt has been copiously depo- 
sited, the water in which it was held having evaporated: in 
every region there is an accumulation of relics, many of which 
are marme. ‘The instrument of remoyal, then, was water ; and 
the water that of the ocean. 

But itis thus even still more evident, that for phenomena so 
paradoxical We must assign a cause adequate to the effects. 
specially we must assign it for the agency, or more properly 
the employment of the ocean, in a manner and with a might 
uaparalleled in our experience. 

Perhaps we may express our ieelings by saying, that we want 
analogy. Vf, therefore, it be true that we are baffled in attempt- 
ing to attribute the effeets to eauses now in operation in the 
earth, we have no alternative but to seek this analogy, with 
Which w © cannot dispense, in the larger field of nature, among 
— grander operations of which astronomy is cogni- 
sant. 

It must, however, be remembered, that any hypothesis of 
ageney exclusively dynamical mav be demonstrably insufficient 
to meet the conditions of the question. No mere change of 
the inclination of the earth’s axis, or the like, so far as we know, 
would suffice to cover the earth with the waters of the ocean. 
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But there remains a class of physical operations, the consider- 
ation of which may essentially assist our conception of the 
truth upon this subject. 1 allude to the mutual communica- 
tions and abstractions of heat, which by induction are demon- 
strable among the various bodies of the solar system and the 
universe. 

For it cannot be denied that those bodies are subject to the 
laws which regulate the mutual diffusion of heat, of which we 
have experience among the minor bodies or substances ex posed 
to our familiar notice. Be the grandeur of the subject what it 
may, the laws are still the same. 

Now we have stated that the capacities of different substances 
for caloric are different, and sometimes widely so. We know, 
also, that the velocity and intensity of the communication of 
heat between two bodies varies with their specific capacities, 
with their actual temperature, and with their mutual distance. 

There cannot surely be a doubt that the heavenly bodies 
mutually impart of their heat according to the self-same laws ; 
and if in vacuo, with greater energy. 

Of all the celestial bodies, comets in particular appear to have 
a prodigious capacity of heat. ‘The vast expansion of their 
gascous atmosphere (in what we call the tail) when they are 
near the sun is an effect and an evidence of that capacity. 
Their appetency of heat is no doubt in the same proportion. 

Now that among these erratic bodies, the number of which 
is very large, some one of great relative size may for wise pur- 
poses have been caused to be for a time in extreme proximity 
to the earth, is by no means antecedently improbable. 

If this did oceur, the effeet would depend on the position of 
the body relatively to its point of nearest approach to the sun ; 
upon which depends its actual caloric condition. But the 
effect, in a position of the body easily supposable, would pro- 
bably be a sudden and vast abstraction of heat from the earth. 
And again, the effects of this would be the contraction of the 
bulk of the earth, and a general cataract of rain. 

lor the bulk of the earth is modified by the heat which she 
contains; and rain is water previously sustained by heat in the 
atmosphere in the condition of vapour. 

That the earth has once greatly shrunk we can believe, while 
we contemplate her surface on an artificial globe. ‘That she 
has since expanded, | am not aware that there is any doubt. 

Now the results, diluvial and voleanic, of necessity conse- 
quent on the supposed event, would apparently accord with the 
facts of which we seek the cause ; though this be not the proper 
place to show that point. 

But the sudden and great abstraction of heat supposed is 
test fied by existing physical phenomena. The words of 
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Baron Cuvier relating to this subject in his “Theory of the 
Earth,” are as follow :— 

“It is of much importance to remark, that these repeated 
irruptions and retreats of the sea have neither all been slow nor 
gradual. Onthe contrary, most of the catastrophes which occa- 
sioned them were sudden; and this is especially easy to be 
proved with regard to the last of these catastrophes, that which, 
by a twofold motion, inundated, and afterwards laid dry our 
present continents, or at least a part of the land which forms 
them at the present day. In the northern regions it left the 
carcases of large quadrupeds, which became enveloped in the 
ice, and have thus been preserved even to our own times, with 
their skin, their hair, and their flesh. If they had not been 
frozen as soon as killed, they would have been decomposed by 
putrefaction. And, on the other hand, this eternal frost could 
not previously have occupied the places in which they were 
seized by it; for they could not have lived in such a temperature. 
It was, therefore, at one and the same moment that these 
animals were destroyed, and the country which they inhabited 
became covered with ice. This event was sudden—instantane- 
ous—without any gradation; and what is so clearly demon- 
strable with respect to this last catastrophe is not less so with 
reference to those which preceded it.” 

Obviously, in the case of the catastrophe of which we seek 
the cause, Baron Cuvier proves that there was a sudden and 
great abstraction of heat from at least a large portion of the 
earth. ‘The animals of which he speaks were “ frozen as soon 
as killed ;” and “the frost which killed them could not pre- 
viously have occupied the places in which they were seized by 
it; for they could not have lived in such a temperature.” 

But the extreme suddenness, the “ instantaneous” action, and 
the intensity of the frost, warrant the belief that the abstraction 
of heat was not local but cosmical; the effect, not of partial 
atmospheric change, but of some extraordinary cause, which we 
must therefore suppose to have been astronomical. That so 
much heat should have before been long in the earth—that it 
should be so suddenly withdrawn, and have never since been 
restored, seems inexplicable on any other ground. 

On the whole, Lam persuaded it remains to be inquired, not 
whether any, but what foreign body, may have been the instru- 
ment of that abstraction. ; 

Now the constitution of the better known bodies of our 
system, of the sun, the planets, and their satellites, exempts 
them from the charge of such an agency. Neither their occa- 
sional proximity, which is known to be never considerable, nor 
any observed difference in their physical character, is great 
enough to warrant the suspicion. ’ 
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Thus, therefore, since by a fair process of exhaustion, as it 
were, we have excluded all other causes of whatever kind, as 
adequate and probable, of a catastrophe of which the proofs are 
palpable, we are compelled to refer it to one only remaining 
cause—if real, adequate—or alone adequate, and therefore 
probable—the near approach to the earth of a comet, of a 
capacity and size proportioned to such effects. 

Nor is such reference unwarranted by facts. On the 11th of 
November, in the year 1680, a great comet, in its approach to 
the sun, was at not more than the distance of a semidiameter 
of the sun over a point of the earth’s orbit, which the earth 
reached within a month afterwards. (Dr. Halley, Philosoph. 
Transact. 3.42.) 

Had the earth been there at the same time as the comet, 
and had the angle of their meeting been such as to allow of 
continued proximity, the effect would have been an equaliza- 
tion of the temperature of the two bodies ; and this equalization 
in the case supposed would have involved a sudden and vast 
abstraction of heat from the earth by the comet, which then was 
returning to the place at which it receives a fresh supply. It is 
a familiar fact that the gas of a newly descended balloon is very 
cold. The effect would be analogous to that of the meeting of 
two thunder clouds in opposite states of electrical affection. 

Llowever, let us once more recolleet what are the true con- 
ditions of our problem. 

For effects so tremendous as those to which both history and 
science unite in bearing witness, for the absolute remodelling of 
the surface of the earth, and for the attendant marvellous phe- 
nomena, we must either assign a cause adequate and real, or 
renounce the hope of a solution. 

The cause which alone is adequate to the effects, alone gives 
hope that it may prove to be the real cause. If, also, there be 
no antecedent improbability of a convulsion beneficial on the 
whole to mankind, there is none of the original institution of an 
adequate cause of it. ' 

Dr. Halley having observed that the period of the comet of 
1680 by back reckoning accorded with the date of the Flood, 
supposed that it might have been the occasion of that event. 
In regard to the probable harmony between the adequate and 
real cause, the opinion of that sagacious astronomer cannot but 
be entitled to respect. If, therefore, on such authority the 
student shall think fit to pursue the investigation of the subject, 
there is reason to believe that his patience will not be mis- 
applied. 

Meantime, the extract hereto subjoined, referred to by Mr. 
Gibbon, in the Decline and Fall, c. 43, may not be useless in 
regard to a supposed presumption against the likelihood of such 
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celestial occurrences. The presumption of their paucity is con- 
firmed by experience. 


Est in Marci Varronis libris, quorum inscriptio est, De gente populi 
Romani, quod eisdem verbis, quibus ibi legitur, et hic ponam,. “ In 
ccelo, inquit, mirabile extitit portentaum: nam in stella Veneris nobi- 
lissima, quam Plautus Vesperuginem, Homerus Hesperon appellat, 
pulcherrimam dicens, Castor scribit tantum portentum entitisse, ut 
mutaret colorem, magnitudinem, figuram, cursum: quod factum ita 
neque antea neque postea sit. Hoc factum Ogyge rege dicebant 
Adrastus Cyzicenus et Dion Neapolites, mathematici nobiles.” 

S. Augustin, De Civitate Dei. Lib. xxi. cap. 8, sect. 2. 


Translation. 


In Marcus Varro’s work, entitled, Of the Race whence the Roman 
People sprang, there is a passage which I will give in the very words 
in which it is there written. “In the heavens, he says, there appeared 
a wondrous prodigy ; for in the splendid planet Venus, which Plautus 
calls Vesperugo, and Homer Hesperos, with the epithet most beau- 
tiful, Castor writes that there appeared so great a prodigy, that she 
changed her colour, size, shape, and course: a thing that never 
occurred before or since. ‘The eminent astronomers, Adrastus of 
Cyzicum, and Dion of Neapolis, said that this took place in the reign 
of Ogyges.” 


CHAPTER V. 
CHRONOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Ir is indispensable that we inquire, whether the received 
chronology may be accepted as a competent guide in our 
researches. 

lor it is true, indeed, that with respect to ancient chronology 
(in which the Hebrew text only is authentic,) the conscientious 
labours of the learned, and of Archbishop Usher in particular, 
are, without dispute, supposed to have left us in the main nothing 
to desire: so that, for example, the beginning of that year which 
has the date of B.c, 2349 was really distant from the received 
epoch of the birth of our Saviour by 2349 years. IT mean that 
this is so, if from that same epoch to the end of the year dated 
A.p, 1800, the real time be 1800 years. 

But modern chronology labours under a few inconveniences 
of a somewhat more complicated character: I must attempt 
briefly to explain them. 

1. It ts said to have been in A.p, 527 that, for the practice of 
dating from the building of Rome, was substituted the existing 
method of reckoning from the birth of our Lord. 

Now it was a custom, of which the traces are not obliterated, 
to date the vear from Lady-day, the festival of the Annuncia- 
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tion, as the epoch of the Incarnation, That festival comes after 
Christmas in the ecclesiastical year. Thence, apparently, it 
was that there resulted a confusion, of which the effect has been, 
that the dates of many years, subsequent at least to a.p. 526, 
were each defective by an unit: so that, for an example to our 
purpose, that which ought to have been called 4.p. 532 was 
numbered 531. If I am rightly informed, our countryman, the 
venerable Bede, who flourished a.p. 700, introduced the correct 
practice of reckoning from Christmas ; at least in matters of 
chronology. 

2. But, the common fashion still remaining of reckoning from 
Lady-day, an event occurring shortly before that day was re- 
ferred to the preceding year. ‘Thus, February 1107 was called 
February 1106. 

In England, by Act of Parliament passed in 1751, the be- 
ginning of the year was fixed at the Ist January. By the same 
act was corrected an error arising from the following cireum- 
stance. The Julian year of 365} days exceeds the real astro- 
nomical year by about 11™ 108. At the time of the Council of 
Nice (A.D. 325), the Equinox was on the 21st March, and the 
fasts and feasts of the church were arranged accordingly. But 
in (1752—325=— ) 1427 years, the excess just mentioned had 
thrown the dates in respect to the Equinox too forward by 
114 7" 42™ nearly. It was arranged, therefore, that eleven days 
should be omitted, and stricken out of the calendar in 1752: 
and that, to prevent a recurrence of the error, every hundredth 
year for three successive centuries should be no leap year; but 
that every fourth hundredth year should be such: a contriv- 
ance which answers the required purpose within a fraction. 

3. But there remains to be considered another circumstance, 
perhaps less generally known, and of much importance in this 
branch of our argument. 

The Julian calendar took effect at the beginning of that year 
which is commonly called b.c. 46; the year in which the birth 
of our Lord is assumed to have taken place being called B.c. 1. 
It belonged to the duty of the Roman High Priest to intercalate 
a day in February every fourth year. But in b.c, 35, the Trium- 
vir Lepidus, who held that office, was banished by Augustus, 
and remained in exile till B.c. 13, when he died. Suetonius, in 
his Life of Augustus, ¢. 31, says, “ When at length on the death 
of Lepidus, he (the emperor) assumed the high-priesthood, of 
which he had never brought himself to deprive him in his life- 
time, he reduced to its former order the year as it was arranged 
by Julius ; which by neglect had been thrown into confusion.” 

The exact number of leap years omitted is found by the fol- 
lowing method: which shows also that the effect of the past 
omission was not repaired. 
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In a.p. 325 the Equinox was a little after noon on the 2Ist 
March. It was arranged by Julius Cesar, that his calendar 
should begin on the day of the new moon, immediately follow- 
ing the winter solstice: which I understand to mean the day 
beginning, according to the Roman custom, at the midnight 
succeeding the new moon. 

Let us then find separately the two following quantities :— 
1. The real astronomical time between that new moon and the 
Equinox in A.p, 325; and, 2. ‘The apparent time between them 
in the calendar; and mark the difference. 

1. It is convenient to reckon back from some recent familiar 
year. In a.p. 1848, the Equinox was on March 20th, at 
11° 18™ a.m. There was new moon in that year on January 6th, 
at 0° 7™ p.m. The intervening time was 734% 23" 11™, 

Again, between this new moon and that of Julius Cawsar were 
23,413 months, each consisting, at the average, of 2,551,443° ; 
amounting to 691,3994 17" 2™ 395, 

Therefore, between the Equinox jin 1848 and his new moon, 
the whole time was 691,473° 16" 13™ 395, 

Between the two Equinoxes of 1848 and 325 were 152% 
years, each of 31,556,9295, amounting to 556,2634 22" 25™ 33°. 


From 691,473" 16° 13™ 395 
Take 556,263¢ 22" 25™ 335 


There remain 185,2094 17" 6s 


This, therefore, is the real time which elapsed between Julius 
Cwsar’s new moon and the Equinox in A.p. 325. 


2. In the next place let us find, what was the apparent time 
as reckoned by the calendar, 


It consists of 46 x 324—370 years of 365 days each 135,0504 
Of leap years, if all be reckoned ; , 92 
And from Dee. 31 to March 2] ; 80 


Total 135,222¢ 
Irom this take 135,210 


124 


Now the effect of the omission of a leap year is twofold. 

From the 31st December to the [5th March are 75 days, if it 
be leap year, and 74 if it be not. If the proper intercalation be 
neglected without our knowledge, we reckon 75 days where 
there were really 74, and we err by a day: and if six such 
omissions are made, the error is that of six days. 


Again, if the due intercalation would have caused the Equinox 
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in any year to have fallen on the 15th March; and if we sup- 
pose ‘that intercalation made when it was not, then from the 
Equinox of the preceding year to the 16th March in that year, 
we reckon 366 days, when in truth there had elapsed only 365: 
and if six such mistakes be made, we reckon in excess by six 
days. 

Altogether, then, by the neglect of intercalation through six 
years, Which ought to have been leap years, there must appear 
by the delusive calendar to have been 12 days more of time 
than there really were. Conversely, of course, since in the case 
before us there appear to be 12 days more than really were, we 
must infer that the intercalation was omitted for six successive 
leap years. 

But the period of the exile of Lepidus, during which the 
calendar was neglected, comprehends exactly six leap years, 
from B.c. 34 to B.c. 14, both included. 

It may be added, that Augustus, in restoring the calendar 
made B.c. 9, the fourth year after the death of Lepidus, the new 
first leap year. ‘Thence they have ranged as bc. 5,1, A.D. 4, 
8, 12, Ke, to our own time. 

The Julian calendar is sometimes conv entionally applied to 
times long before it existed: as when the era of Nabonassar is 
called 26th February, B.c. 747. It ought to be recollected that, 
to reckon a number of such years, 1s merely to reckon so many 
times 365} days; and that such dates are not real, but hypo- 
thetical. If there be two events, of one of which the date is 
thus conventionally assigned, while of the other the date, being 
subsequent to the neglect in B.c. 34, &e., is reckoned from the 
first day of the Julian calendar, the real time elapsed between 
the two events is less than the time apparent in the calendar, as 
we have shown, by twelve days. 

To our present purpose, the neglect of six leap years, causing 
the omission of six days, which would else have stood in the 
calendar, compels us to subtract so many days, or to strike off 


so many leap years, from the time measured between two modern * 


dates, if the one be, for example, in B.c. 44, and the other in 

A.D. 532. 

4. Lastly, in constructing any diagram, in which is shown the 
earth’s place in her orbit in a year past, it is obvious that the 
date of the Equinox in that year must be taken into the account. 
Thus, for example, the date of February 5th, 1107, old style, 
expresses a distance from the Equinox nearly the same as the 
llth February expresses now: for the I:quinox was then in the 
night of the 14th March. 

The foregoing considerations, whether or not they be attended 
with any chronological interest, are altogether indispensable as 
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reliminary to the proposed investigation : in which, on account 
th of its complexity and great importance, all practicable 
accuracy must be requisite. 

It may be thought to belong to the subject of this chapter to 
make a few remarks on the true date of the flood. 

In so far as this is an historical question, we must recollect 
that no genuine records of any heathen nation extend farther 
back than the received date of that event: and that there is no 
improbability whatever that the existing human race sprang 
from the few who at that time survived it. 

But it may be useful to say, that this persuasion is not 
diminished by a due regard to the geological map eiem of 
running waters, which rudely measure the lapse of time since the 
epoch when the earth’s surface attained its actual condition. 

For example, the river St. Lawrence, in passing from Lake 
Erie to Ontario, has dug itself a channel through the land; and 
it is evident that the Falls of Niagara in this channel must at 
the first have been at that spot where the upper land abruptly 
ceases, and is succeeded by ground of a much lower level. 
The Falls have considerably receded from that spot ; the rate at 
which they now recede has been observed ; and, if they have 
always receded at the same rate, it is calculated that they have 
oceupied in traversing the intervening space not less than 
10,000 years. 

But it is impossible that the rate of recession could always 
be the same; it must at the first have been much more rapid 
than it now is. For the soil through which it passed was then 
softer and more yielding, and has since been gradually hardened. 
Accordingly there is visible proof of this in the matter of fact 
that the valley excavated by the river is deeper and much 
narrower at the point of exit from the high land and for some 
way up, than it is near the present Falls. 

This, no doubt, is but a sample of many cases of the same 
class, in which allowance must be made for the original con- 
dition of the lands affeeted by running waters, which condition 
is part of the hypothesis of a Flood. From such phenomena, 
therefore, no inference can be drawn in disparagement of the 
correctness of the received date of such events. 

It was part of the hypothesis of Dr. Halley, that seven revo- 
lutions of the comet of 1680 tallied with the date of the Flood 
of authentic history. If, therefore, in the succeeding argument 
we find it needful to assume so much as this, remaining 


accountable for its correctness, no objection need be made to 
the assumption. 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH, 


(Continued from page 186.) 
1570, 


The Inventerie of all the Armor ... . and now Remayneth in the 
chorch 


iii) whitte corslettes with ther hede peces. 

ij blak Corslettes with ther hede peces. 

iiij pykes vij hargubosers with flask & toch boxes 
vij dagers with wyers halftes & knyves 

viij owld wodden haftede daggers. 

one alman Rebett iiij paier of splentes. 

ij shef of arrowes, ij swerdes. 


Memorandum ther is also remayninge this present daie the ixt® 
Januerie 1570, wich was lefte of the monie that was gatherede for 
byenge of harmes Ceasede [assessed ?] in the parishe the Some of 
xvij... wich monye is lefte in the handes of Richarde Adames & 
henry welles chorche wardens. 

(‘The foregoing inventory is written on what seems to have been 
the first leaf of what once formed a separate volume. ‘The back of 
the leaf'is blank. ‘The next page begins with the account for 1558— 
1560, 


This is thaccoumpte of Jerard Barton and Elyor merchaunt Churche 
wardens of the parishe of Saint Andrew Hubberd in London by 
Kastcheape, viz. from the Natiuitie of oure Lorde M. D. Iviij and 
the firste yere of the Reigne of Souereigne Ladye Elizabeth by the 
grace of god &e, vnto the yere of owr Lorde M D Ix & feast afore- 
saide & the thirde yere of oure saide saide souereigne Ladye made 
and done as ensueth 


flirste the Receiptes of vs the Churche wardens for the behoofe of the 
parishe for two yeres as foloweth. 


Imprimis Receyued of Richard Adams and his partener 
Churchewardens laste beyng at the delyuerye of their 


Receyued vpon the prickeroll for two yeres. ix® 
Receyued for the herseclothe ‘ xij" 
Receyued againe for the hersecloth ‘ 
Receyued for xxxvj'i of leade 
Receyued of mr Adams for a pece of laton . ‘ inj! 


VotXXNV.—March, 1819. 
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Receyued of mr merchant for xlij'' of laton . Wij 
Receyued of Fannes wife for ij yeresrent vii)® 
Receyued of mres Richardes fora pyt & knell . x’ 
for olde Churche bookes iij* iiij* 


Receyued for two bell clappers ij 
Receyued for A bell weighing iij C iiij at xxvjé the 

Receyued more for olde boordes . : ix? 


Receyued for Communion breade beginnyng at Nicholas 
Chatfielde and ending at the house of Jerard Burton .  xiijé 


Somma totalis of the whole receipte afore xx! iiij* viij* 


Paymentes made and done by the Churchewardens for two yeres 


their tyme being. 

In primis paide for the diner at the accoumpte receuyed — xiij* viij‘ 
paid for ffrankencense . J 
paid for the paving of mr plates grave xij4 
payde for ij paire of hengys for the two new pewes ; ij* j* 
paide for boxe and Ewe ij4 
paide for a quarte of muscadine for the berars of the Ca- 


paide to the Clarke for i ij yeres wagies : vj 
paide to Carters wife for —s two yeres at xijé the 

paide to her for w ashing painted clothes . ; _ .* xijé 
paide for broomes and water for two yeres at iy the 


paide for Cooales at easter Ss 


paide to mr merchaunte for a pewe xs 
paide for a pascal the making and waste 


paide to the singyng men of the Quenes Chapell & other on 
saint Andrewes daye 


paide to ffaunser for his paines 

paide for a booke of the quenes Inunctions —. iiij? 

paide for three keyes and vndoing of the lockes to the 
poores boxe. 


xx 
paide to mr Richardes for xij! of Soder at vij’ the 
to mr Richardes seruaunt for his ynes a vj? 
for tenebre and cross candels xvé 
tem paide to flanser for his paines iiij* 
paide for drinke the same time of his paines 


paide for wood and cooale for ye plumer 
paide for the Eschaunge of two Chalices with the covers 
weyghing xxxij oz halfe, for a communion cup waying 


xxx oz and halfe thexchaunge with the odde oz at =, viij¢ 
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= to fanser for his _ in mending of the clocke & 
paide to white for cariyng Rubbyshe vij4 
paide for atable and frame. x* 
ide for a dore for the steple 
ide for candles... gd iij4 
ide to the scavingers for ij whole. ij* 
paide fora paire ofhengys  . iiij4 t 
paide to faunser for mendyng the barres of the glass win- A 
ide to howe for his fee ‘ xij? 
paide to how also for removing thorganes viij4 
payde to Sunherde for lyme ij’ for wagies for him and his 4 
man iiij* for tyle xij for sande viij4 for pulling downe 4 
paide forholy andIvy . ix4 
paide to Carter for two psalme ij* viij4 
paide ye same time for iiij xij? 
paide for drinke at the defacyt ng of ‘the Rood lofte . ij? 
| paide to faunser at the — downe of the Roodelofte . vj! a) 
paide for candels . 
paide to the Chamberlayne ‘for two yeres rent of the | 
paide tohowe xij4 
paide to the maires officer that arested mre platt , : xij4 i 
paide for nailes for horner the turners pewe | 
paide for the exchaunge of iiij'' ‘  viij* 
paide for the Ringing of mr Richardes knell. vj4 
for paving thesame agayne . xij? 
paide for mending the Churche poorche leades ; ° viij4 4 
paide for a booke of Interrogatories iiij* 
paide for the cariage ofthe lesser bell . iiij4 
paide to faunser for taking downe the bell 
paide to howe for mending — & Aten in of cer- ll 
paide to mr archeley for this paper booke xviij4 
paide to howe for his fee ij* 
paide for nailes | 
paide to the Carpenter for mending the ber stayers & i ij “ 
or thre pewes . viij4 
paide for iiij papers of psalmes to be song before the ser- _ 
uice Or sermon . . . iij¢ 
paide for holy and Ivie ix? 
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paide for breade and wine for the Comunion vanto this 
t daie of Accoumpte 
Item, paide for a wainscotte . 
paide for the sawing therof . 
paide to grenewaye for two daies labor about the Rubbishe 
in the Churche 
paide to Symon Lawles for one daie . 
paide to Robert Brady... 
paide for breade and drinke . 
paide for nailes_. 
paide for a hundreth of paving stone and a half 
paide forlyme and sande. 
paide for two laborers for the paines for three daies 
paide to pavier for iij daies_. 
paide fora goybofwoorke . 
paide to another pavier for one daies woorke & his 
laborer. 
paide for bread & ‘drinke 
paide to flaunser for xxij sprigges for the particion , ° 
paide to the Carpenter for iij daies woorke at xvj4 the 
paide for drinke for sav ing his howres 


paide for a paire of hengies_. 
paide to the Carpenter for iiij daies . 
paide foradore 


paide for drinke . 
paide for a locke & a key tothe dore ° 


paide for the fastening of the bible & paraphrase & for 


paide for paper at times 


paide for a lode of paving stones before the churche dore 
paide for sande. 


— for the paving of Ixx yardes at iije the yarde ° 


ane for a paire of hengies & ‘nailes 
paide to faunsor for his paynes ss. 


paide to tharchedeacon for the receyving our byll of in- 


to the after the 
aye 


paide for the parsons behoofe over and above the resy tes 
of the benefice as appeareth by thaccompte ensuyng . 


Somma totalis of all the 
xix!) yij* iij4 ob, 


ymentes made as afore 


xij® ob, 
iiij® vj4 


ij* 


ij? 
xx? 


xviij4 


vj! 

ij! 

ij* viij* 
iij* 

ij* vi’ 

v)* 

ij’ iii’ 

viij4 

x4 

ij’ 


xx? 


xix® viij4 


So remayneth due to the newe Churchewardens xvij* v4 ob. 
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Detters for the Clerkes wagies. 
John greene for ij yeres [Jn the margin: Re* of hym by 


John woodes house for one yere .. 
Thomas Lyster for vij quarters. xiiij4 
mr waterhouse forone quarter sy. x! 


Somma iifj¢ 
Memorandum that we the foresaide Jerard Burton and Elyor mer- 

chaunt with the Consent of xiiij of the parisheners haue solde the xv"® 
daie of Januarie anno 1560 in the thirde yere of the Reigne of our 
Souereygne Lady Elizabeth by the grace of god &c, certeyn percels 
and goodes of the Churche amountyng to the value of vj'! xiiij* ix* ob. 

John Childerley 

Richard Adams 

Thomas wylkyns 

Willyam Jenkyns 

Peter Coolyng 

Elyor merchaunte 

Jerard Burton 

John horner 

Wyllyam Archeley 

Clement ffacy 

Thomas Boornell 

Thomas Ede 

Richard Botteley 

Willyam Smythson 

John Lyons 

and Robert Carter Clarke 

witnesses at the sale. 


So are the new Churchewardens viz. 


Willyam Jenkyns and John Lyons charged by the foresayde Jerard 
Burton & Elyor merchaunt laste churchewardens the daie and yere 
aforesayd with the somma of vij!! xijs iij4 

The Receipte of the fruictes of the parsonage of Saint Andrewe 


hubbert done by Jerard Burton and Elyor merchaunt Churchewardens 


for the terme of one whole yere and half ending at Christmas anno 
domini 1560 


In primis receyued for the parsons behoofe of the inhabit- 

auntes of the parishe one whole yeres profyt and an 

Item for the yerly offeringes of the inhabitauntes & ser- 

uauntes of the said parishe 
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Item Receyued for the offringes of those that were 
maryed within the said parishe . WJ’ 
Summa totalis xxxiij'! x* 


The Accompte of Jerarde Burton and Elyor merchaunt of the fferme 
of the Parsonage taken of william Swifte parson In the name of 
the Parisheners. 

In primis paid to william Braynewoode for making the pe 

writinges betwene the parson & parishners . viij4 

Item, paide to mr Persy Collector of the Subsidie for the 

tenthes and subsidue due to Quenes majestie the xxv*" 
daie of marche in Anno pimo Elizabethe as appeareth 


by the acquitaunce for the same ij"! x4 
Item, for the acquitaunce > iiij? 
Item, for a half quarters due of Seruice ending at ™y d- 7 
somer in anno pimo Elizabeth . wun? 
Item, for a quarters wagys ending at mighelmas pay deto 
Syr Thomas Ryley prest . ‘ 


Item, paide to soondry ministers for one half quarter next 
ensuying to mighelmas quarter . 


Xxxiij§ viij! 
Item, paide to T, Warter Curat for the other half quarter 


ending at Christmas anno 2° Elizabeth » 
Item, paide to the saide Curate for his quarters wagies due _ 

at our Lady daie then next folowing . xs 
Item, paide to the same Curate for his quarters wagies due 

Item, paide to thesame Curate for his quarters wagies due . 

at mighelmas iij!i xs 
Item, paide to the foresaide mr nr Persy for the Tenths and 
Subsidue due in anno 2° Elizabeth 25° marcij iij'' x4 
Item, for the acquitaunce for the same . iiij4 
Item, for a paper Iniunctions 
Item, payd at the visitation holden at St. magnes aboutt 

the tenth of July for two yeres proxies omitted . . vis 
Item, paide to mr Beacon for his laste sermon ° iij* 


Item, paide to the Curate for two ated Sermons that 
he made . 


Item, paide to the Curate for his quarters wagies due at 
Christmas laste lij!i xs 


Item, paide to the parsons man vpon his bill at the con- 

sentofthe parishe iij'i ij? 
Item, paid to the Curate vpon a grante made to him at his 

firste entreaunce and agreed to by the whole parishe 

ouer and aboue that aboue receyued somme xiv 
Item, paide to the Soomner for ij visitacons . ° ij’ 

ys yjd 
Somme totalis xxxiiij" ix* viij4 

So is the parishe in dibet to thesaide Churchewardens 


xix® viij? 
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Debtes for the parsons duetie due at mighelmas laste. 


Thomas Lyster for ij yeres 
mr Waterhouse for one quarter. ij® ixd 
Willyam Browne fora quarter. viij 
Somma xxij* j4 
per me Richard Adams, 


Paymentes made by willym Jenkyns and John Lyons Churchewardens 
new chosen the xv*" daie of January anno 1560. 


ffyrst paide for the dynner at making of the Audite of 
the laste Churchewardens . xviij$ 


Thys is the Accownt of wyllim Jinkyns & John Lyon Churchwardens 
of the parysshe of seynt Andrew hubbert in london by estchep that 
ys to say from the natyvyte of the lord 1516 [an error for 1561.] 
And the 3. yere of the Reygne of ovr soveraygne lady qween 
elyzabethe by the grace of god &c. vnto the yere of ovr lord 1562, 
vnto the feast Afforseyd and the v. yere of ovr soverayn lady as 
enswethe. 


ffyrst the Receites of vs the churche wardens for the behooff 
of the parysshe for two yers As folowethe. 


In prinys Receyued of Jerard byrton & elyor marchant 

church wardens last beynge at the delyvery of the 

Accoownt. . + «+ + ob, 
Item, Receyued mor the same tyme for the parcele that 

wer sold as Apperyth «  « xiiij*ix¢ ob, 
Item, Receyued mor by the prykrol for ij yere ° . xij!i xiijs 
Item, Receyued of the goodman fan for the shed A yers 

Item, Receyued for the pyt & knel of thomas bowrton . a? 
Item, Receyued of master brofeld for A bel . xs 
Item, Receyued for the pyt & knel for John chylderley . x 
Item, Receyued for the pyt & knell for elyn draper 
Item, Receyued of the inhabytantes of the parysshe for 

bred & wyn for the commynyon begynnynge with 

Jerard byrton and edynge [ending] at george frysyn- 


fyld the somma wet 
Item, Receyued for the bvryal of Agnes hemmynges ; x’ 
Item, Receyued for the pyt & knel of thomas eed . ° x’ 
Item, of grene for one yere of his old debt. we ij* viij4 


Somma all the Receates xxviij!! xiiij’ ix¢ 
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Paymentes made & doon by vs the churchwardens for ij holle yers 


as enswythe. 


lu primys payd for the dyner at the accownt day .. 

Item, payd to the evrat for hys paynes & wrytynge ° 

Item, payd to the good wyff whyt for makynge a syrplys 
for a prest And on for the clerke of the albes & mend- 
yog the other syrplysys . 

Item, for a qvartur of an ell of bocram . 

Item, payd to wylliam braydwod for wrytyng of A deed 
& A wyll 

Itein, payd for xv pownd of Roop for the gre bel A i ijé 
ob. the pownd . 

Item, pay A the same day for A of cord 

Item, for mendynge A pew — the churche dore & for 
nayles 

neta payd to master leveret, XV. day of september 

Item, payd to father how for ye two yere 

Item, payd for ryngynge master bowrtons knel 

Item, for covrynge hys grave with lym & sand 

Item, for mendynge A hool in the parsons kytchyn 

Item, payd to the scavenger for the two yere. . 


Item, payd mor to hym for Ayllyng the benche at ye 
chureh dor 


Item, payd for naylys . 
Item, for mendynge master bagots pew . ; ° 
Item, payd to master benbow the xvij day of Janvary 
Item, the same tyme for A pynt of wyn : 
Item, payd to master bromley the forth day of marche 
Item, payd the same day for serchynge the rolles ° 
Item, payd to the goodman fanser for mendynge the hernes 
Item, payd to the chamberleyn for ‘the shed 
Item, payd to master bromley the xj day of Apryle 
Item, the same day to hys clerke . 
Item, payd for ye knel for thomas eed . 
Item, or glasynge the churche 
Item, payd for the commayndmentes wich standyth befor 
the commy nyon tabyl 
Item, payd for the knele of John chy lderley . 
Item, payd to A carpentur for a days worke in mendynge 
the qvere doors & mastres tonsons pew 
Item, for A peyr of engys & nayles 


Item, for coveryng master chylderles grave & thomas eedes 


Item, payd to the clerke for ij yerswagys 
Item, payd to hys wyff for wasshyng ij yere 
Item, payd for brommys the i ij yere 
item, payd for oly & yvy for the ij yere ‘ , 


Item, payd for bred & wyn for the commynyon for ij yere 
Item, payd for oyle for the cloke . 


xviij$ 
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Item, payd to master benbow to gyve to master bromley 
the second day of Jvne_. : 

Item, payd to master bromleys clerke the x day of Jvne 

Item, payd for a wryt to master gryffethe 

Item, payd to John clerke for servyng ye wryt 

Item, payd to master gryffethe for. the bylle 
the vij day of september . 

Item, for A pynt of malmse . 

Item, payd to wyllim braynwood the vij day of september 

Item, payd to master crooke for a byl ™ x day of octo- 


Item, the same day to hys servant ° 
Item, the xj day of october to master gryffethe clerk for 
the copy of master clunys Answer. 


Item, payd to master bromley the xij day of september , 
Item, spent with master bagod the same day . ‘ ; 
Item, payd for master benbows brekfast & myn when we 


went to master bromleys . 
Item, payd tothe svmner_. 
Item, payd to master bromley for movynge of my lord 
keper the xvj day of november wre srs 


Item, payd to hare hys clerke 
Item, payd to master — the xvij day of november 
Item, to hys clerke for wry tynge yt ° ; . 
Item, payd to John clerke for servynge yt. a 
Item, payd to wyllim Jinkyns for hys peynes gyven 
Item, payd to the chamberleyn for the shed. ‘ , 
Item, payd At dyvers tymys for myn own drynkyn ° 
Item, payd for A drynkynge for master bromleys clerkes 
Item, for a drynkynge Another tyme for master benbow 
Item, for the knel of mastres draper ° 
Item, for covrynge mastres drapers grave & mendynge 


other favtes in the queer . 
Item, tothe svmner 


Item, payd for ye knel of Agnes hemmynges . 
Somma xv!! viij¢ 


So remaynithe of thisin redyemoney . 


St. Andrewes 


The copie of the quyttance made at 
cristis hospitall, for money gatherid 
for the poor of this parrishe afforesaid., 
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xviij* v4 


There ys collectid and gatherrid by Jerrette Burton and willim 
Smytheson, collectors of the parrishe of St Andrews, towardes the 
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relief of the poer hubbarte [this word is possibly misplaced by the 
copyist] for xviij monthes the thridd of maye .1561. and ending the 
.20. of September 1562 as by there books aperith, . x!! xiiij. ij 


Whereof there hathe ben paid to Jno, Jackson treasuerer of cristis 
hospitall towardes the relif of the poore herbored in the same hospitall 
within the tyme aforesaid as may apere Summa 


Also thereys paid by the said collectors to sertayne poer in there 
owne parrishe with in the said tyme as by their bookes may particalerly 

Summa xiiij* vj¢ 
by me John Jacsone tresarare of the hospetall 


Memorandum that there was delyverid to the newe churche wardens, 
to say to Richarde bagote and william Achelay by Richarde Adames 
and of his free gifte, the Copie of the last will, of mighell myles cobler, 
hadd out of the cowrte of prerogatyve, In wich yt a pearithe, by the 
gifte of the said mighell, that he hathe geven to thys our parrishe churche 
of St Andryvs, After the deseace of his chyldern, dyeing with oute 
Issewe, which all weys ac ceptid And after the naturall Lyfe of his 
wife, ij tenementes wich ar in this said parrishe, as more at large by 
the said will doothe apeare, wich was delyverid in the presence of 
vs the said Audytores &c. 

per me william. Crompton 


The Receytes of the frvtes of the parsonage of seynt Andrew hubbert 
doon by wyllim Jynkyns and John lyon church wardens for the 
terme of ij yers endynge chrystmas, Anno Domini 1562 


In primis Recevyd for the parsons behoff of the inhaby- 
tantes of the parysshe i) hool yers profyt by the pryk rol xvijs 

Item, for yerly offrynges of the Inhabytantes of the seyd 


Itemn, Receved for the offrynges of thos that wer maryed js iiij¢ 
Summa xly!! iiijs 


— 


The Accownt of Wyllim Jynkyns & John lyon for the ferme of the 
parsonage for ij hool yers 
Item, payd to master wartur the cvrat for a quartyrs 
wagys endynge At ovr lady day 
Item, payd to thomas Reyley cvrat on ovr lady day : ij* 
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Item, payd to master peersey collector of the subsdy & 

the tenthes dve to the qveenes magesty the xiiij day of 

febrvary as Appereth by the qvytance Xxxij* 
Item, payd for qwartvr sermons for ye ij hool yers » xxxij! 
Item, payd to wyllim thorn cvrat for on hool yers wagys 

dve At ovr lady day 
Item, payd to master blakwel my lord of londons Regester 

for my lordes vysytacyon on ye xxv day of Apryl . _ vij’ vj4 
Item, for glasynge the qveer 
Item, payd to master peersey ye second day of september 


Item, payd to A carpenter for mendynge ye parsonage . xxiij* 
Item, to the Archedecon for hys vysytacyon At seynt 

magnes the vj day of november 
Item, payd to yesvmner. iii)? 


Item, payd to the Archedecon for byldynge powles the xx 


Item, payd to thomas haddon for the vse of master person 

ypon the Accovnt of the benyfysse the iiij day of feb- 

Item, payd to master peersy for the tenthys of the beny- 

fyse the iiij day of Apryl XX 


Item, payd to the cvrat in part of payment of hys hool 
yeres wagys the yere endyng At ovrlady day . - xij! 
Item, payd to master Archedecon the xj day of october . lij® iiij4 


Item, to hys clerke ‘ ° iiij4 
Somma of all the paymentes amountethe xlij!i x* x4 
So remaynethe of thisin money . liijs ij4 


So remayneth, and ys deliuered by William Jenckynes and 
John Lyon, to Richard bagote and Willim Achelay 
nowe churche wardens, this present the vij day of Janu- 
ary 1562 in redy money amounteth xvii 


wyttnes to this accompte Thomas wylkens Richarde Adames william 
Crompton, John wylson Jerrette burton & John hornar tornar, &c. 


Debtes remayneing of the parsons dewtie at delevery of this 
accompt aforesaid, 

Thomas Lyster for v quarters 
pd x John hornar sargant for one quarte ee xvj@ 
henry Leak alias howk for a quarter 
John fflude for a quarter . his 

Summa xviij® j4 
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debtes remayncinge of the Clarkes wages aforesaid. 
John grene owithe more synce his last debte wich ys iiij* 


and moire vppon this accompt 
henrye kynge for ij yeres . v® iiij? 
harrye Leake & John flude . 
Thomas Lyster for ij yeres_ . viij4 
pd. John hornar sargent x? 


Summa ix* vj? 


Thes be the names of thones that dyd lend ther mony toward the 
pourchassyng of myhell myllys ij housses bouthe of hys wyffe the 
xx daye of octobar Anno 1564 and the mony was getheryd by 
Rychard bagat & Wyllyam Acheley as here after dauthe a pere. 


Reseved of Rychard Adames y!! 
Reseved of wm. Cromton xl* 
Reseved of androwe banbery x* 
Reseved of Jhon lyon xx’ 

Reseved of mr parkyns xx* 
Reseved of Jhon wylison x* 
Reseved of Jhon movnes x* 
Reseved of Jarram Borton x* 
Reseved of thomas wyllkyns xl* 
Reseved of Jhon hornar tornar x* 
Reseved of thomas Bornley x* 
Reseved of Rychard grangar x* 
Reseved of Ellys marchant x‘ 
Reseved of Rychard Boutley vj* vii’. 
Reseved of william Acheley xiij* iiij4 
Reseved of pettar Collyns x* 


Somma xvj!! x* 
{ The preceding names are crossed out. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondent 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. CHARACTER OF 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


Sin,— There are two qualifications for an historian ; one, the power of 
describing vividly the events which he records, so as to place them, as 
it were, immediately before the minds of his readers; the other, a 

patient, honest, and intelligent industry, in searching the original 
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records which form the materials of history. It is obvious to remark 
that the first of these is not only far inferior to the other in import- 
ance, but that, when not connected with it, may be most mischievous ; 
the vigour and vividness of the style proving only an effectual instru- 
ment of error. The first of these perhaps few living writers 

in so large a measure as Mr. Macaulay. There is a strength and 
boldness in his outline, when he merely sketches characters and 
events, and a depth and brilliancy in his colouring, when he would 
describe them more elaborately, which cannot fail to captivate. Every 
character which he presents to us is a speaking portrait—every event 
which he narrates a very animated picture; and after reading his pages 
the mind is filled with as vivid images as it would be after the perusal 
of one of the Waverley novels. Whether he possesses the other and 
more important qualification for an historian, it might be considered 
very presumptuous in me to determine; but certainly, the scanty 
supply of references at the foot of his pages in the earlier part of his 
history, for which he offers an insufficient reason, and the absence of 
any appendix at the end of his work, might naturally raise a suspicion 
on the subject. My suspicions on the point, however, have been 
awakened by another circumstance, which is the cause of my troubling 
you with this letter; as I know of no place where the matter could be 
more fitly canvassed than in the pages of the British Magazine. Mr. 
Macaulay, in his first chapter, has drawn the character of Archbishop 
Laud; and it so happens that another* writer of the day, inferior per- 
haps to Mr. Macaulay in the eloquence of his style, but still possessing 
in no small measure the art of writing well, and of placing his concep- 
tions very strikingly before his readers, has also drawn the character 
of this prelate. ‘These descriptions of the same individual appeared 
before the public about the same time; and certainly the author of 
the one or of the other either must be profoundly ignorant of the right 
sources of information on the subject, or shamefully regardless of them ; 
or such opposite and contradictory statements could not possibly have 
been i . I will arrange in separate columns the character of 


Laud as delineated by each, and the contrast thus exhibited is striking 
enough. 


(Macaulay's History.) 


“The ecclesiastical administration was 
in the meantime principally directed by 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Of all the prelates of the Angli- 
can church, Laud had departed farthest 
from the principles of the Reformation, 
and had drawn nearest to Rome. His 
theology was more remote than were 
that of the Dutch Arminians from the 
theology of the Calvinists. His passion 
for ceremonies, his reverence for holi- 
days, vigils, and sacred places, his ill- 


(Quarterly Review.) 


“ With this remark, we pass to the 
more important historical character of 
Laud, which no English churchman 
ought ever to allow, without entering 
his determined protest to be surrendered 
to the revilings and contempt which the 
Duke of Argyll seems to think his due. 
It is needless to quote passages relating 
to him: his name is the type and imper- 
sonation, in the volume before us, of all 
that is narrow, harsh, dry, shallow, 
formal, and repulsive, and of nothing 


* Quarterly Review. 
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concealed dislike of the marriage of 
ecclesiastics, the ardent and not alto- 
gether disinterested zeal with which he 
asserted the claims of the clergy to the 
reverence of the laity, would have made 
him an object of aversion to the Puritans, 
even if he had used only legal and gentle 
means forthe attainment of his ends. But 
his understanding was narrow, and his 
commerce with the world had been small. 
He was by nature rash, irritable, quick 
to feel for his own dignity, slow to sym- 
pathize with the sufferings of others, 
and prone to the error, common in super- 
stitious men, of mistaking his own 
peevish and malignant moods for emo- 
tions of pious zeal. Under his direction 
every corner of the realm was subjected 
to a constant and minute inspection. 
Every little congregation of Separatists 
was tracked out and broken up. Even 
the devotions of private families could 
not escape the vigilance of his spies. 
Such fear did his rigour inspire, that 
the deadly hatred of the Church, which 
festered innumerable bosoms, was ge- 
nerally disguised under an outward 
show of conformity. On the very eve 
of troubles, fatal to himself and to his 
order, the bishops of several extensive 
dioceses were able to report to him that 
not a single dissenter was to be found 
within their jurisdictions."—Chap. L, 
pp. 88, 89. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


else. But let this dry, and shallow, and 
formal man be measured by his results ; 
by the yet visible and palpable work he 
did in the world—a vulgar test, but one 
to which it is fair and obvious to chal- 
lenge those who repudiate his principles. 
If it be true, as is generally admitted, 
that the Church of England has been, 
until the present day, a cardinal and 
determining element in the fortunes of 
the nation, then we aver, without doubt, 
that no great number of men can be 
named who have exercised a more 
powerful influence upon our history 
than Laud..... There cannot be a 
greater error than toconfound him with 
those who in our own day may have 
shown a superstitious regard to ritual 
observances, and may have believed, 
or acted as if they believed, that by 
such means as these the decay of re- 
ligious sentiment could be repaired. 
. . . It is because Laud divined the 
fatal tendencies of the movement—be- 
cause he regarded not only the thing 
asked, but the spirit and grounds of the 
request, and the effect of the concession 
—because a deep instinct, aiding a pro- 
found learning, and an acute intelli- 
gence, gave him a prophetic sense of 
what was to come, that his name has 
been for two hundred years the favourite 
symbol of regard and veneration among 
those who have appreciated the consti- 
tution of the church, of natural and con- 
sistent aversion among those who have 
rejected or compromised her principles. 
...+ Not that we propose to set him up 
as an idol. In the first place, as a states- 
man and magistrate we must altogether 
give him over. Excused he may be for 
the errors of his age; but God forbid 
that he should be imitated. As a theo- 
logian, we are far from saying that he 
or any other man should now be taken 
for a model...... But he had a firm 
grasp, and a comprehensive view of prin- 
ciples, and those who suppose that he 
had the rigour of some more recent wri- 
ters in respect to non-episcopal Protes- 
tants, can never have taken the trouble 
to make themselves acquainted with 
his works. Living in days, when, as 
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he thought, they had not repudiated 
the Church, but had been unlawfully 
ejected from it, he made much the 
same allowances and mitigations of gene- 
. ral rules in regard to them which are 
so well known in the cases of Hooker, 
Andrewes, and Bramhall. In 1628, 
when Charles the First was aiding the 
Protestants of France, he prays: ‘O 
Lord, thou gracious Governor of all the 
kingdoms of the earth, look down we 
beseech thee, in mercy upon this realm, 
and upon all other Reformed Churches.’ 
Again, when on the scaffold, he says— 
with evident reference to that and other 
like cases—‘ The third particular is the 
poor Church of England. It hath flou- 
rished and been a shelter to other neigh- 
bouring churches, when storms have 
driven upon them.’.. . Above and apart 
from the painful recollections of that 
period, and of the foregoing one, stands 
the name of Laud as a prelate and a 
doctor, not of course without its specks, 
but yet bright to all after times. He 
was among the first to introduce a tone 
of some gentleness and charity into the 
views then usually taken of the Roman 
church—a tone which implied no abate- 
ment of the protest against her abuses. 
His exaggerated notion of preroga- 
tive he shared with full half England ; 
his severity as a magistrate was the 
fault of his age. His virtues were con- - 
spicuously his own. The names of 
Ussher, Hall, Chillingworth, and Hales, 
and of many more whose cases Neal has 
had the candour to record, bear witness 
to the fact that he was no slave to reli- 
gious party, but sought to unite in the 
active service of the Church all who 
could be anywise content to remain 
within the precincts of her laws. The 
weariness of his dungeon, the insults of 
his trial, the terrors of the scaffold, did 
not abate his heart or hope. Nor is it 
by a party that his due praise should be 
rendered: his claim for reverence is 
upon every one of those who believe 
that the English Church, as she is, has 
shown a marked and providential adap- 
tation to the character of the English 
nation; that she is the associate and in 
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no small degree the guide of its destinies, 
and has along with it a great part 
assigned to her in acting, for good we 
trust and for peace, upon the future 
fortunes of Christendom, and of the 
world.” — Quarterly Review, No. CXVII. 
pp. 97—104, 


“Took here upon this picture, and on this.” Can they both 
be the “presentment” of the same individual? Mr. Macaulay’s 
is doubtless a well executed portrait: the hand of a skilful artist is 
evident in it: but it does surely present a more revolting specimen of 
human nature than we often meet with. Gross moral deformity, a 
physiognomy very repulsive, unrelieved by one line of beauty, one 
trace of good expression. The other portrait bears a very different 
aspect, Some features, indeed, it has, which are not pleasing; there 
are some lines of harshness and severity in it, but on the whole it has 
a noble expression; and though to a superficial observer it may be 
unattractive, yet a good physiognomist cannot fail to discern in it the 
lineaments of true greatness. But the question is not, which is the 
most pleasing or the best executed picture, but which is the most 
faithful likeness. If Mr. Macaulay has diligently and impartially con- 
sidered contemporaneous evidence, and from the records of the time 
has fully convicted Laud of the errors and vices which he attributes to 
him, then without doubt he has done but an act of strict justice in thus 
holding him up to the hatred of posterity. But, on the other hand, if 
the writer in the Quarterly Review has good grounds for his assertions 
respecting Laud,—if the admiration which he has expressed for the 
qualities of his mind and heart is warranted by evidence, and there is 
authentic proof of his being, notwithstanding certain blemishes of cha- 
racter, an eminently great and good man,—then has Mr. Macaulay 
employed his great powers to a bad purpose: he has presented false- 
hood and not truth to his readers. He has, from want of knowledge, 
or want of care, or from prejudice, darkened the character of a man 
whose memory his genius should rather have embalmed for the venera- 
tion of his country. 1 say this on the supposition that the writer in the 
Quarterly Review is substantially correct in the statements which he 
has made respecting Laud, and of this the readers of the British 
Magazine can have little doubt; for it is not many months since you, 
Mr. Editor, brought forward documents of unquestionable authority in 
proof that this prelate’s character has been sadly misrepresented, and 
that very much which has been said and written in disparagement of 
him is without warrant; and I cannot but think that it would be well 
now that this fresh attack has been made upon his memory by so 
popular a writer as Mr. Macaulay, and one whose statements are so 
li<ely to be received without examination, on account of the great charm 
of his writings, if those papers, with any additional matter which you 
are furnished with, were published in a separate form, that so persons 
might have the means of passing a fair judgment on the subject. 
It certainly is due to one who died a courageous confessor of the doc- 
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trine of the Church of England, that some one should disabuse the 
minds of her members from the false impression of his character whick 
Mr. Macaulay’s description would give. 

With regard to Mr. Macaulay himself, it is not rash to assert that, 
if his description of this.prelate be anything like a specimen of the 
manner in which he deals with historical characters, he is unfit for the 
grave and responsible office of an historian—he is wanting in the most 
important qualifications for it—qualifications so important, that for the 
want of them neither his choice vocabulary—his impassioned eloquence 
—his power in picturesque description—his skill in graceful panegyric 
—his vigour in rebuke and denunciation—his pungent satire, and his 
playful strokes of humour,—nor all the charm which a rich imagina- 
tion gives to his works, can ever compensate. If his genius is too lofty 
to stoop to the drudgery of turning over authorities in search of 
evidence, if it be disinclined to the patient and pains-taking work of 
referring again and again to documents, in order to certify as far as 
possible the statements which he makes—if, as one cannot but suspect, 
he is more intent in presenting to us what is striking than what is érue 
—then Englishmen would rather that he should employ himself in 
any way than in writing a history of their country. 

Your obedient servant, G. B. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EPTTAPIIS. 


Dear Sir,—We go to a churchyard and look around, and what various 
remembrances do we see of the departed. Humility, patience, resig- 
nation, sympathy, hope—how do these arrest our attention: yet even 
these are differently, very differently, expressed. 

A very general object is, to produce a sensation, and to impress it 
upon the mind and heart. And, sometimes, in cases where the mourners’ 
feelings have been embodied as it were in the striking record, it is so, 
that either the reader is seen as a “ living statue’ to weep on the 
spot, or else to go to his or her chamber, and weep there. Possibly 
to the family cirele may be brought the thought of the shortness of 
life,* its varieties and vexations, and the certainty of death; the 
“longing after immortality” may be heard by some young child, who, 
with God's blessing, may carry the thought on to after years, and 
never totally forget when and how it first entered the mind :—when, 
in “hours of happy childhood ;’—how, by the voice of some dear one 
gone to rest from earthly labours. 

At other times it is not so; and the very idea of the grave is per- 
haps answered, with the high expectation of “living long and not 
seeing the grave.” Persons may be seen pitying those that die, and 
acting as if the time of death depended quite upon their own will. 

The doctrine of epitaphs, to be really and truly proper and useful, 


* “So frail, so very attenuated is the thread of life, says Hervey ( Meditations, 
page 21,) that it not only bursts before the storm, but breaks even at a breeze. 


Vor. XXXV.—March, 1849. x 
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should be not only divested of quaintness, moroseness, inconsideration,* 
and a thousand other objectionable particulars ; but, to do justice to the 
vecasion, should be based upon Scripture, and have more or less refer- 
ence to the word of inspiration throughout. 

Alas! what beautiful and appropriate thoughts have been omitted, 
while some inharmonious, ne imperfect, lines have been substi- 
tuted, it may be, now and then, because a dear one loved them. But 
to benefit the living, how CLEAR, how sounD, how practical should be 
the superscription.t 

To convey right notions in a right way, that reflectiont rather than 
curiosity may be nourished in, and from, the churchyard, how need- 
ful. his, however, can hardly be expected from miscellaneous 
epitaphs. 

I have seen it, I think, proposed that texts should specially be used. 
Doubtless, the more of Scripture the better, The word and promise 
of Giod we love for the memory of the departed. Still, when, for 
several reasons, epitaphs not solely composed of texts are desired to 
speak the sorrow and to tell the woe, there might often be ameliora- 
tion as to the done, the manner, the purpose. It is the observation of 
Dr, Johnson, that “the most perfect’ epitaphs are those “ which set 
virtue in the strongest light, and are best adapted to exalt the reader’s 
ideas, and rouse his emulation.” 

Self-examination is one of the great ends of a visit to the tombs. 
And, oh, that it might appear that principles, as well as dispositions, 
might be wisely considered, 

Then, what a time for effectual, inspired prayer. 

One reason why many go from the grave (perhaps after a funeral) 
unaltered, unimproved, is, that they do not pray at the seasonable time. 
Aud they have no heart for more than a wordy epitaph who are satis- 
fied with the mere surface of the thing, offer no becoming prayer. 

The “ mockery of woe,’ and the splendour of woe, these may be 
guarded against. They who can ill afford it, would, in their genero- 
sity, testify and evince their sense of departed worth; still, we need 
not suppose their pride the only inducement, In prudence, unneces- 
sary expense, particularly where the customary payments are so con- 
siderable, should be avoided. It seems not, however, that every 


* As for instance, in one of a Collection of Epitaphs that I have seen, having in 
the course of it: 
* behold him fall, 
Attacked by sleep, and death, and all. 
Be serious, muse. The day will come, 
When he fresh, rising from the tomb,” &c. 


Very many instances might be further mentioned, but this subject admits of far 
more than a single letter. 


t Yet Dr. Johnson treats it as “ improper to address the epitaph to the passengers ; 


a custom,” he adds, “which an injudicious veneration for antiquity introduced 
ayain at the revival of letters.” 


; Such as that with which Addison closes, when he says: ‘“ When I read the 
several dates of the tombs of some that died yesterday, and some 600 years ago, I 


consider that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our 
appearance together.” 
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monumental erection should be regarded as a piece of vanity. For 
the accommodation of those who wish to procure a record, but can 
afford it less than others, I have observed an arrangement in this 
neighbourhood, whereby several inscriptions can be made on the same 
stone. 

There are those who would have no inscription, and something might 
be said of their motive and intention. 

True it is that “a man’s good name is his best monument :” never- 
theless, a lasting respect of no mere eulogy may bid the candid marble, 
in deep, dark letters, point from earth to heaven, and “ the resurrec- 
tion of the just ;’’ whilst the gilded letters do their part, and remind us 
of “the glory that shall be revealed.” 

1 am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
O. 


LACTANTIUS ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev, Sitr,—I now send the remaining extracts from Lactantius, to 
which I alleded at the close of my last letter. 

Divin: Instit: Lib: vii. § 20. After these things the lower regions 
shall be opened, and the dead shall rise again ; concerning whom that 
same king and God, to whom the Supreme Father shall assign the 
chief power both of judging and reigning, shall constitute the great 
judgment. .... Nevertheless, all shall not at that time be judged by 
God; but those only who have been conversant with the religion of 
God. For they who have not known God, since sentence of acquittal 
cannot be passed concerning these, are already judged and condemned, 
the Holy Scriptures bearing witness that the ungodly shall not rise 
again at the judgment. They, therefore, who have known God, shall 
be judged, and their acts—that is, their evil deeds, shall be weighed as 
compared with their good deeds; so that, if their good and righteous 
actions shall be more in number and weightier, they may be assigned 
toa blessed_life ; but if their evil actions shall have the preponderance, 
they may be condemned to punishment... .. 

§21..... The sacred writings teach us in what manner the wicked 
shall suffer punishment. For, inasmuch as they have contracted guilt 
in their bodies, they shall again be clothed with flesh, in order that in 
their bodies they may pay the penalty [ofit] : and yet that flesh shall 
hot be like to this earthly [substance] with which God has enveloped 
man; but indestructible and abiding for ever, so as to be able to 
endure torments and eternal fire, of which the nature is different from 
this of ours, which we employ for the necessaries of life, which goes 
out unless it be sustained by some substantial fuel. But that divine 
fire] always lives by itself and is vigorous without any fuel, nor has it 
smoke mixed with it: but it is pure and liquid, and fluid, after the 
manner of water. .... The same divine fire, therefore, with one and 
the same power and energy, will both burn the wicked and renew them, 
and as much as it shall consume of their bodies, so much shall it restore, 
and shall furnish perpetual sustenance to itself; which fidea] the 
poets have transferred to the vulture of ‘Tityus; thus without any 
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injury of their bodies, continually growing again, it will only burn them 
aud affect them with the feeling of pain. Moreover, when he shall 
judge the righteous, he will also try them in the fire. Then they 
whose sins shall have exceeded either in greatness or in number, shall 
be partially scorched by the fire; but they whose righteousness shall 
be complete, and who shall have attained to full maturity in virtue, 
shall not feel that fire, for they have in them something of the divine 
nature, which can repel and reject the force of the flame. So great 
is the power of innocence, that that fire recoils from it without doing 
injury ; in that it receives from God this power, that it may burn the 
wicked, but be in subjection to the righteous, Nor yet let any one 
suppose that souls are judged immediately after death. For all are 
kept in one and a common place of security, until the time arrives in 
which the Supreme Judge shall make proof of their deserts, Then 
they whose righteousness shall stand the test of examination shall 
receive the reward of immortality: but they whose sins and crimes 
shall be discovered, shall not rise again, but shall be shut up with the 
wicked inthe same darkness, reserved for their destined punishments.” 

In § 22, he asserts that the idea recorded in Virgil’s Aéneid (vi. 748, ) 
of the return to life of the souls of the good after having passed a 
thousand years in the shades below, was a corruption amongst the 
heathen of the Scripture doctrine “ that the dead should rise again, not 
after a thousand years from their death; but to the end that, restored 
again to life, they may reign with God a thousand years, For God 
shall come, in order that, this world being purged from all pollution, 
He may raise the souls of the righteous returning to life again, with 
their bodies renewed, to everlasting blessedness,”’ 

§ 23. «.... they shall rise again and shall be clothed by God with 
their bodies, and shall retain the memory of their former life and of 
all their actions: and being placed amidst heavenly blessings and 
enjoying the delight of endless abundance, they shall give thanks to 
God present with them, because He shall have destroyed all evil, and 
shall have raised them to a kingdom and to eternal life.” .... 

§ 24. “ Now I will subjoin what remains [to be narrated,] The 
Son of the Most High and Mighty God shall therefore come to judge 
the quick and the dead, as the sibyl bears witness and says : 


Earth and mankind to turmoil shall be driven 
When shall appear th’ Almighty God from heaven, 
And to His judgment-seat the souls of all, 

Living and dead, thronghout the world shall call. 


But when He shall have destroyed wickedness, and shall have com- 
pleted the great judgment, and shall have restored to life the righteous 
that have been from the beginning, he shall converse among men for 4 
thousand years, and shall rule them with most righteous government, 
which elsewhere the siby] prophesying and in rapture proclaims : 

Ye mortals, hear, th’ Eternal Monarch reigns. 


Then they who shall be found alive in their bodies shall not die; but 
throughout the same thousand years shall generate an infinite multi- 


tude ; and their offspring shall be holy and dear to God. But they 
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who shall be raised from the lower regions, shall preside over those 
that are found alive, as judges. Moreover, the heathen nations shall 
not be altogether destroyed ; but some of them shall be left for the 
victory of God, to be tridinphed over by the righteous, and to be sub- 


jected to perpetual servitude, About the same period also, the chief 


of the devils, who is the deviser of all evils, shall be bound in chains : 
and he shall be in prison during the thousand years of the celestial 
empire, in which righteousness shall bear rule in the world, so that no 
evil may be attempted against the people of God. After whose advent 
the righteous shall be gathered together from all the earth; and the 


judgment being transacted, the holy city shall be placed in the midst 


of the earth, in which God Himself, its Creator, shall dwell with the 
righteous reigning ; which city the sibyl indicates, when she says : 


The city, which th’ Almighty builded, shone 
More brightly than the stars, and sun, and moon. 


Then all that darkness shall be taken away from the world by which 
the heaven is overcast and obscured ; and the moon shall attain to the 
brightness of the sun, and shall wane no more. ‘The sun, moreover, 


shall become seven times brighter than it now is. ‘The earth also | 


shall display its exuberance, and shall produce of its own accord most 
abundant fruits: the rocks of the mountains shall exude honey, wine 
shall run along the rivers, and the streams shall flow with milk. In 
short, the world itself shall rejoice ; and all nature shall be happy, 
being delivered and set free from the dominion of evil, and of impiety, 
and of wickedness, and of error. No beasts throughout this period 
shall feed on blood ; no birds on prey: but all things shall be peaceful 
and at rest. Lions and calves shall stand together at the stall: the 
wolf shall not carry off the sheep, the dog shall not hunt, hawks and 
eagles shall do no hurt: the infant shall play with serpents. In short, 
those things shall then take place which the poets have related as having 
already taken place in the golden age during the reign of Saturn, 
whose mistake had its origin from this cause, that the prophets so fore- 
tell and declare most future things as if they had been already accom- 
plished. or visions were, by the Divine Spirit, presented to their 
eyes, and they beheld those things, as it were, transacted and com- 
pleted in their sight——which prophecies of theirs, when fame had 
gradually spread abroad, since those who were strangers to the sacra- 
iment were ignorant with what view they were spoken, they imagined 
all those things to have been already accomplished in ancient times, 
which in truth could not possibly take place and be fulfilled under the 
dominion of man. But when, impious superstitions being abolished 
and wickedness being subdued, the earth shall be under the govern- 
ment of God,....men shall live a most peaceful life amidst the 
greatest plenty, and shall reign together with God, and the kings of 
the nations shall come from the ends of the earth with gifts and offer- 
ings, to adore and honour the Great King, whose name shall be 
glorious and revered throughout all nations who are under the 
heaven, and to the kings who shall rule in the earth.” 

It may be interesting to some of your readers to see the fullowing 
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observations of Mede (Book iv. Ep. Ixiv. p. 1026,) on a passage in 
the preceding section. He is replying to some objections urged by 
Mr. Kstwick, 

“ Yea, but I cannot deny that Lactantius was for ‘ ctborum abun- 
dantia guieque ac vertris ingluvies, et ea que sub ventre sunt.’ But what 
iff can? ‘The words of Lactantius are only these, Lib. 7, cap. 24. 
Tunc, inquit, gui erunt in corporibus vivi (he speaks of those who shall 
be living at Christ's second coming) non morientur, sed per eosdem mille 
annos infinitam mullitudinem generabunt, et erit soboles eorum sancta et 
Deo chara. Qui autem ab inferis suscitabuntur, (that is, those who shall 
rise from the dead resurrectione primd) ti preerunt viventibus tanquam 
Judices. You see he puts a difference between those who shall be then 
lining and those who shall rise from the dead. ‘The last shall live vitam 
calestem et angelicam, even on earth, without marrying or giving in 
marriage; but not the first. He says, indeed, the one shall generare ; 
but of the other only, that praerunt virentihus tanquam Judices ; and 
presently, in the words following, describes that regnum to be the mille 
anni calestis Imperii in quo justitia in orbe regnadit. But of gorman- 
dizing, tngluvies et gula, 1 find no word, unlesse you think it must needs 
follow upon the taking away the curse of the creature, and the restitu- 
tion thereof to the perfection it lost through man’s sin, For Lactantius 
means no more, but that such as then lived should live the life that 
Adam should have done in Paradise, had he not sinned; but those 
that should then rise from the dead should live in a far more heavenly 
aud angelical condition, even the life of the blessed spirits in heaven.” 

Thus far Mede—I return to Lactantius, who proceeds as follows : 
§ 25. “ ‘These are the events which are related by the Prophets as 
designed to take place ; whose testimonies and words I have not thought 
it necessary to set down; since it would be endless, nor could the com- 
pass Of a book contain so great a multitude of things, since so many 
with one spirit give similar descriptions ; and, at the same time, lest it 
should cause weariness to the readers, if I heap together [passages ] 
gathered and transferred from them all; moreover, in order that I 
might confirm those very things which I say, not by our own writings 
hut chiefly by those of strangers; and might show that not only 
among us, but even among those very persons who assail us, the truth, 
which they refuse to acknowledge, is held recorded. But if any one 
desires to know these things more accurately, let him derive them from 
the fountain itself, and he will find more things than we have embraced 
in these books, worthy of admiration. Perchance some one will now 
inquire when those things which we have spoken of will take place ? 
I have already shown above that when six thousand years are com- 
pleted, that change must needs take place, and that that last day of the 
tinal close begins to draw nigh. We may know this from the sigus 
which are predicted by the Prophets ; for they have foretold signs by 
which the consummation of the times may be both expected and feared 
by us daily. However, when this sum shall be completed, they 
iustruct us who have written concerning the times, collecting these 
things from the sacred writings and from various histories, how 
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great the number of years is from the beginning of the world: who 
although they vary, and though the sum of their reckoning differs in 
some small degree, yet the universal expectation seems to be of not 
more than 200 years [i. e., to the final consummation.] Moreover, 
matter of fact itself makes it evident that the fall and overthrow of the 
world will take place in a short time: save that, while the city of 
Rome stands secure, it appears that nothing of this nature need be 
apprehended. But when that head of the world shall fall, and shall 
begin to be pipn [i. e., I suppose, the subject of violence, a ruin, | which 
the sibyls say shall take place, who can doubt that the end of human 
things and of the whole world has then arrived? ‘That that is the 
state which as yet sustains all things: and the God of heaven is to be 
entreated and adored by us, if peradventure His decrees and ordinances 
may be deferred, so that that horrible tyrant may not come sooner than 
we think of, who shall essay so great a crime and shall root out that 
light, on the destruction of which the world itself will fall in ruins. 
Now let us return to trace out the remainder which shall follow 
afterwards, 

§ 26. “TI said a little before, that at the beginning of the holy king- 
dom it should come to pass that the chief of the devils should be 
bound by God. But when the thousand years of the kingdom, (that 
is, the seven thousands [of years]) shall begin to draw to a close, he 
also shall be loosed again, and, releaced from his prison, shall go forth ; 
and he shall stir up all the nations, who then shall be under the 
dominion of the righteous, to bring war upon the holy city; and an 
innumerable company of nations shall be assembled from the whole 
circuit of the earth, and shall besiege and surround the city. ‘Then 
shall the last wrath of God come upon the nations, and He will utterly 
overthrow them to a man: aud, first of all, He will shake the earth 
most mightily, and by its concussion the mountains of Syria shall be 
rent asunder, and the hills shall settle down precipitously, and the 
walls of all the cities shall fall down; and God shall arrest the sun, so 
that it shall not set for the space of three days, and He shall set it on 
fire ;°and a violent heat shall descend, and a vehement conflagration 
upon the rebellious and impious nations, and showers of sulphur and 
hail-stones and drops of fire ; and their spirits shall be dissolved in the 
heat, and their bodies shall be bruised with the hail; and they shall 
smite each other with the sword; and the mountains shall be filled 
with dead bodies, and the plains shall be covered with bones. But 
the people of God, during those three days, shall be concealed within 
the recesses of the earth; until the wrath of God against the nations 
and the last judgment shall be ended. 

“ Then the righteous shall come forth from their hiding-places, and 
shall find all things covered with carcases and bones, Moreover, all 
the race of the wicked shall utterly perish ; nor shall there be thence- 
forth any more in this world any nation, save the people of God alone. 
Then for seven years continuously the woods shall be untouched, nor 
shall any timber be cut down from the mountains. But the arms of 
the nations shall be burned ; and thenceforward there shall be no war, 
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but peace and everlasting rest. But when the thousand years shal! 
have been completed, the world shall be renewed by God, and the 
heaven shall be folded together, and the earth shall be changed: and 
God will transform men into the likeness of angels; and they shall be 
white as snow, and shall for ever dwell in the presence of the Almighty, 
and shall sacrifice to the Lord, and shall serve Him for ever. At the 
same period shall take place that second and general resurrection of 
all, in which the wicked shall be raised up to everlasting torments. 
‘These are they who have worshipped the works of men’s hands ; who 
have either been ignorant of, or have denied, the Lord and Creator of 
the world, Moreover, their lord with his ministers, shall be seized, 
and shall be condemned to punishment; with whom, in like manner, 
all the crowd of the wicked, according to their crimes, shall be burned 
in the sight of the angels and of the righteous in perpetual fire for 
ever, 

« This is the doctrine of the holy prophets which we Christians follow : 
this is our wisdom: which they who either worship perishable things, 
or who maintain a vain philosophy, deride as folly and vanity, because 
we are not accustomed to defend and proclaim this in public, since 
God enjoins that, quietly and silently, we should keep His mystery in 
secret, and within our own private knowledge: and that we should 
not contend with pertinacious disputing against those really profane 
persons who, not for the sake of learning, but of cavilling and mock- 
ing, rudely assail God and His religion. For the mystery must needs 
be concealed and kept secret with the greatest fidelity, especially by us 
who bear the title of faith. But they slander this silence of ours, as if it 
implied an evil conscience ; whence also they invent certain execrable 
sentiments concerning the chaste and the innocent, and willingly give 
credit to their own fictions,’’ 

In order to give as complete a series of testimonies as I am able to 
furnish, it seems desirable to add to the above the short summary given 
by Lactantius himself in bis Epitome Divin, Institut., although it will 
be in some respects a repetition in part of what has been presented 
above, 

pit. Div. Inst. § 70... . “When the definite and divinely- 
erdained periods shall begin to be completed, there must needs be a 
destruction and consummation of all things, in order that the world 
may be renewed by God. Moreover, that period is nigh at hand, as 
far as can be concluded from the number of years, and from the signs 
which are predicted by the Prophets. But since the things which have 
been said concerning the end of the world and the close of the times 
are innumerable, the statements themselves which are made must be 
simply set down, since it would be endless to cite testimonies. If any 
one requires them, or has not confidence in us, let him have recourse 
to the holy repository of the sacred writings, by the sure evidence of 
which, being better instructed, he may perceive that the philosophers 
have erred who have thought that this world is either eternal or that 
infinite thousands of years have passed away since it was created. 
For six thousand are not as yet completed ; which number being con- 
summated, then at length all evil shall be taken away, that righteous- 
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ness alone may reign. Which, as to what extent it will take place, I 
will briefly explain. 

§71. “These things are declared by the prophets .... as designed 
to come to pass. When the last end of the world shall begin to draw 
nigh, wickedness.will gain power, all kinds of vices and frauds will 
increase, righteousness will perish ; fidelity, peace, mercy, modesty, 
truth, will not exist ; violence and audacity will have the upper hand : 
no one will possess anything save what is wickedly acquired and 
defended by power. If there shall be any good men, they will be 
regarded as a prey and a mockery, No one will show piety to parents, 
no one will have compassion on the infant or the old man: covetous- 
ness and lust will corrupt all things. There will be murders and shed- 
dings of blood. ‘There will be wars, not only with foreigners and 
neighbouring nations, but also civil wars, States will fight with one 
another: every sex and age will carry arms. ‘The dignity of supreme 
authority will not be maintained, nor the discipline of regular warfare : 
but there will be plundering and devastation after the manner of rob- 
bery. ‘lhe kingly power will be divided into many, and ten men will 
seize upon the world and will divide and devour it: and there shall 
rise up another, far more powerful and more wicked, who, after that 
three of that number are destroyed, shall gain possession of Asia; and, 
having reduced and attached the rest to his dominion, shall oppress 
the whole earth. He will enact new laws, and abrogate old ones: he 
will establish his own commonwealth, and will change the name and 
the seat of the empire. 

“Then shall be a time horrible and accursed, in which no one will 
desire to live. Finally, things will be reduced to that state that lamen- 
tation will attend the living and congratulation the dead. States and 
towns will perish, sometimes by the sword, sometimes by fire, some- 
times by frequent earthquakes, sometimes by a deluge of waters, some- 
times by pestilence and famine. The earth will produce nothing, 
rendered barren either by excessive colds or heats. All water will 
partly be changed into blood, partly will be corrupted by bitterness : 


_so that nothing shall be either useful for food or wholesome for drink. 


In addition to these calamities, there shall also be prodigies from 
heaven, that nothing may be wanting to create terror tomen., Comets 
shall frequently appear. ‘The sun shall be obscured with continual 
gloom. ‘The moon shall be stained with blood, nor shall she repair 
the losses of her waning light. All the stars shall fall, nor shall the 
seasons have their regular course, winter and summer being confounded 
together, Then, also, the year and the month and the day shall be 
shortened. And that this is the old age and decrepitude of the world, 
Trismegistus has declared. Which, when it shall come to pass, we 
must know that the time is at hand in which God shall return to change 
the state of the world, 

“Moreover, amidst these calamities a wicked king shall arise, hostile 
not only to the human race, but even to God. What was left remain- 
ing by that former tyrant he will bruise, torment, harass, and destroy. 
And then shall be continual tears, perpetual mourning and groans, and 
prayers to God made in vain: there shall be no rest from fear, nor 
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sleep for repose. The day will ever increase slaughter, the night 
terror. ‘Thus the world will be reduced almost to a desert, at all 
events to a great scarcity of men. Then, also, the wicked one will 
persecute righteous men and those who are devoted to God, and will 
command himself to be worshipped as God. For he will say that he 
is the Messiah, whose adversary he will be [in reality]. In order that 
these things may be able to gain credit, he will receive the power of 
working miracles: so that fire will come down from heaven; the sun 
will stop from its course ; an image, which he shall have set up, shall 
speak. By which miracles he will allure many to worship him, and 
to receive his mark in the hand or in the forehead. And whosoever 
shall not worship him and receive his mark, shall be put to death with 
exquisite torments. Thus he will exterminate almost two parts [of 
mankind]; the third part will fly into uninhabited deserts. But that 
madman, raging with implacable wrath, will bring an army and besiege 
the mountain whither the righteous shall have fled together. Who, 
when they shall see themselves surrounded, shall implore the aid of 
God with a loud voice, and he will hear them, and will send them a 
deliverer. 

§ 72. “ Then the heaven will be opened in a storm, and Christ will 
descend in mighty power: and fiery splendour and an innumerable 
host of angels will go before Him: and all that multitude of wicked 
men will be destroyed, and torrents of blood will flow. And the 
leader himself will escape, and, his army being often recruited, he will 
engage in a fourth conflict, in which taken captive, along with all the 
other tyrants, he will be consigned to the fire. Moreover, the chict 
of the devils himself, the author and deviser of evils, bound with fiery 
chains, shall be cast into prison, in order that the world may obtain 
peace, and that the earth, harassed for so many ages, may have rest. 
Peace, therefore, being procured, and all evil being utterly subdued, 
that righteous and victorious king shall institute a great judgment con- 
cerning the living and the dead upon the earth: and to the righteous 
who are living He will assign all the nations as servants: but the dead 
He will raise to eternal life: and along with them He himself will 
reign on the earth, and will build a holy city ; and this reign of the 
righteous shall continue a thousand years. Throughout the same 
period both the stars shall be more bright, and the splendour of the 
sun shall be increased,and the moon shall not undergo waning. 
Then shall descend from God showers of blessing in the morning 
and in the evening, and the earth shall produce all kinds of fruit 
without the labour of man. Honey shall drop from the rocks, 
fountains of milk and wine shall spring up abuudantly ; beasts ceasing 
from their savageness shall grow gentle; the wolf shall wander among 
the sheep without doing harm, the calf shall feed with the lion, 
the dove shall assemble with the hawk, the serpent shall not have 
poison, no animal shall live on blood. For God will supply to all 
abundant and innocent sustenance, 

* But when the thousand years are completed and the chief of the 
devils is loosed, the nations will rebel against the righteous, and an 
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innumerable multitude will come to storm the city of the saints. Then 
will take place the final judgment of God against the nations, For He 
will shake the earth from its foundations, and the cities shall fall in 
ruins, and He will rain upon the wicked fire with sulphur and hail, 
and they shall be burned, and shall slay one another. But the 
righteous shall, for a little while, lie hid under the earth, until the 
destruction of the nations shall take place; and they shall come forth 
after the third day, and shall behold the plains covered with dead 
bodies. ‘Then earthquakes shall take place, and the mountains shall 
be rent asunder, and valleys shall settle down to a great depth, and 
the bodies of the dead shall be heaped together therein, and its name 
shall be called “ the* multitude of men.” 

“ After these things God will renew the world, and will transform 
the righteous into the figures of angels, so that, presented with the 
garment of immortality, they may serve God for ever, ‘Then, more- 
over, the wicked shall rise again, not to life but to punishment. Then 
also, a second resurrection taking place, God shall raise up, that, con- 
demned to perpetual torments and delivered to eternal fires, they may 
suffer merited punishments in proportion to their crimes.”’ 

I will conclude these extracts from Lactantius with the lucid sum- 
mary which he has himself given of the events which are to take 
place at the final consummation, in the fragment entitled, “ De extremo 
Judicio.” 

“No one either denies or doubts that there will be such a last 
judgment by Jesus Christ, as is declared in the Sacred Scriptures, 
except such as, by a sort of incredible obstinacy or blindness, do not 
believe in those same Scriptures, which have by this time demonstrated 
their own truth to the world. In the course of that judgment, or about 
[the period of] that judgment, we have learned that these things will 
come to pass: [the return of ] Elijah the ‘Tishbite, thet conversion of 
the Jews; that Antichrist will persecute; that Christ will judge; the 
resurrection of the dead, the separation of the righteous and the wicked, 
the conflagration of the world, and, finally, its renovation—all which 
things we must believe will take place. But in what manner and in 
what order they will occur, the experience of events will better teach 
us at that time than the human intellect can now be able perfectly to 


* rotvavépoyv. cf. Ezek. xxxix. 11. “ And it shall come to pass in that day 
that I will give unto Gog a place there of graves in Israel, the valley of the passen- 
gers on the east of the sea: ..... and they shall call it the valley of Hamon-gog.” 
Margin: ‘that is, the multitude of Gog.” 

t The text has “ fide Judzorum.” On which, in Spark’s edition, is the following 
note: “ Codd. Colleg. Mert. et Corp. Christi legunt ‘fidem Judeorum, nimirum 
Judeos ante judicii diem ad fidem conyertendos esse.” 

The style of Lactantius is more rhetorical than that of the earlier fathers; but it 
will be perceived that what he teaches concerning the Millennium, and the events 
which will precede it, is substantially the same as what is taught by St. Justin, 
St. Ireneus, and Tertullian; that it is mainly a digest of the words of the Old and 
New Testament taken literally; and that . teaches it, not as his own private 
opinion, but as the doctrine held by Christians in general in his time.—See Div. 


Inst. _ 26. ‘‘ Hec est doctrina sanctorum prophetarum, quam Christian: sequi- 
mur,” &c, 
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attain unto. But I am of opinion that they will occur in that order in 
which they have been stated by me.”’ 
I remain, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, M.N. D. 


P.S.—The edition of Lactantius from which I have translated the 
extracts given in the present and in the preceding number of your 
Magazine, is dated “ Wirceburgi MDCCLX XXIII,” and described as 
“ ad editionem Parisiensem Joannis Bapt. Le Brun et Nicolai Lenglet 
du Fresnoi, anni 1748 recusa.” In this the “ fragmentum de extremo 
judicio” is not contained. It was supplied to me by a friend from 
Spark’s edition published at Oxford in 1684. I have just discovered 
that nearly the identical words are quoted in Malvenda de Anti- 
christo, (Lib. ii. § 31, p. 122, Ed. Lugdun, 1647,) from St. Augustin, 
the reference being there given thus: “Sanctus Augustinus, lib. 20, 
de civita., cap. 30." On what grounds are assigned it to Lactan- 
tius I know not. I find it is not contained in the only other edition of 
his works which I possess (Venetiis, 1490.) I do not possess, nor have 
I at present access to St. Augustin’s treatise de Civ. Dei; so that I 
have not the means of verifying the reference in Malvenda. If St. 
Augustin is the author of the passage, the testimony contained in it is 
of the greater moment, since he is generally regarded in the light of an 
adversary to the millenarian doctrine, the leading points in connexion 
with which are set forth in the words in question. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE CANONS. 


Dear Sir,—Inasmuch as “ Religious and Ecclesiastical Antiquities’ 
form a part of your periodical, I have thought of offering some obser- 
vations as to the nature and position of the Canons. The tenour of 
them is, certainly, very strict; and, indeed, were they literally ob- 
served, there would be more outcry than ever against the Church of 
England as harsh and intolerant. Many are the restrictions that would 
be put into foree—many the rules that would require precise attention, 
were “the letter of the law” here demanded. But some portions had 
reference to a different state of things,* and others are not usually 
insisted upon.¢ Still, other parts besides deserve our care when re- 
garded as composing a bulwark against error and innovation :$ and 
others, again, remain to prove the character of our economy, and its 
bearing upon the ranks and orders of men—their relative position to 
the rode and that of the church to them. How, then, can any 
treat the Canons as if they had no excellence, or as if they were alto- 
gether as “a dead letter,” and of no use? It should be called to 
mind that they were collected from the declarations of former ages, 
‘out of Canons and other religious customs,” and as recommended by 
Act of Parliament we must regard them also. 


* As when beneficed men were not preachers, (Canon rere - 
t As catechising “ every Sunday and holiday before evening prayer,” (Canon 59.) 
Specific dress of the clergy, (Canon 74.) 
$ As the first twelve canons, &c. &c, 
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«In the name of Christ, and by the King's authority,’’ were these 
Canons, so often referred to in our law courts, framed, Doubly bind- 
ing seems their position in this point of view, 

The entire number of Constitutions and Canons is 141, and they treat 
of the church, its services and ministers; of schoolmasters, appurten- 
ances of churches, churchwardens, parish-clerks, courts, judges, proc- 
tors, registrars, apparitors and synods. Very wide, therefore, is their 
scope. And when we think of the importance of them, we may con- 
sider how desirable it is to have many regular provisions, 

But, says the objector, how hard it is to be so circumscribed: where 
is the authority for such proceedings ? 

If it were merely an arbitrary and unscriptural exercise of power, 
we should think it hard; but the object we have in a measure men- 
tioned. The intention is clearly put forth in the introductory docu- 
ment from King James, “for the honour and service of Almighty 
God, the good and quiet of the church, and the better government 
thereof.” That these are good ends, what churchman can deny? 
And are they not, in their essence, things desirable at all times ? 

The church has her rights which she dare not resign. She must 
declare, and by God's help, uphold them ! 

Doubtless, there are points which might be productive of incon- 
venience—perhaps serious inconvenience, were they now enforced,* 
Yet, should it not be weighed by those who have, and those who have 
not, read the Canons, that there is much of an explanatory and practical 
nature within reach ; and that they contain much that is definitely calcu- 
lated to do good in the present, and in future, as well as in past ages ? 
Had there been no Canons, some would say—So much the better ! 
but who can say what injury the church might have suffered, and her 
members with her, if there had been no such expressions—*“ for the 
honour and service of Almighty God, the good and quiet of the 


church, (so much needed at this day,) and the better government 
thereof 


* For even a licensed person could not (strictly speaking) have leave to officiate 
in the next parish. And how could any one’s place be supplied in sickness, or any 
other need, especially when he has no curate, and usually requires none, if (Canon 
— No curate or minister shall be permitted,” &c. 

the year 1841 I examined the rubric, the canons, &c., relative to this. And, 
though far from poe to insubordination to —— authority, (for subordination is 
a distinguishing feature in our church,) yet I found it difficult to be satisfied that 
licence should supersede ordination, which is itself a ies of licence. 

I perceived that the rubric (acknowledged church law) before the service for 
private baptism expressly provides for assistance of “ any other lawful minister that 
can be procured.” 

The archbishop, and the two universities, appeared as sources of licence, besides 
the bishop of the diocese, according to the canons. That the strange preacher’s 
book should provide with name, and date, the bishop’s name of whom he had licence 
to preach, appeared notable. I was given to understand that the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury declined an answer, but recommended a person to refer to a civilian. 
A discretion I heard he had stated there was with the hishops, and that no absolute 
law. The fact of the law recognising an “ officiating minister” as such, was con- 
sidered, as well as the validity of baptism, &c., not by the locally licensed. 

In a letter to a Magazine, in the above-mentioned year, I wrote upon the subject, 


including the above, adverting to the matter of general licence, and the former 
“ preachers.” 
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Well, then, the Canons FOR THE CLERGY, say some ; not for the 
laity: just as if the clergy alone had to say to the church :—“ By ail 
other persons within this realm, as far as lawfully being members 
of the church, it may concern them,” page 4. And Canon 13 has 
« all manner of persons within the Church of England,” with reference 
to Sundays and holidays. ' 

So that the design is very generally inclusive. 

The uss, then, is obvious, even upon a slight notice ; much more 
evident might it be upon further analyzing the matter. And we may 
easily gather how we may take advantage agreeably to our circum- 
stances, And as to the ABUSE, we may be careful to remember that 
the PRINCIPLE requires cautiousness: and that by overlooking or dis- 
puting about the fences of religion, religion itself would eventually 
suffer, 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


B., M.A. 


CHURCH MOVEMENTS. 


Dear Sir,—It is a matter of deep interest to every thinking man to 
consider the several movements that have of late years taken place. 
reat has been the excitement, great the anxiety, in consequence of 
them. Friendships of considerable standing have, I believe, been 
shaken ; and parents sadly care-stricken for their children, At one 
time Oxford Tractarian, or Anglo-Catholic views sought far more than 
many were disposed to deem needful—the sequel was, one after 
another went on, and on,—to Rome!* Yes, to Rome, though, as 
Bishop Taylor has it—“ To the churches of the Roman communion 
we can say that ours is reformed ;” and that “ We were zealous to 
cast away the old errors, but our zeal was balanced with consideration 
and the results of authority.’’ Hence to many minds it appeared that 
many other points, not previously suspected, must necessarily have a 
“ Romanizing tendency,’ though in all instances this could not be the 
case. It became very needful, however, to be watchful, lest verified, 
in several directions, should be the saying—* Incidit in Scyllam qui 
velt vitare Charybdim.”” That which in some directions causes inquiry 
and attention, is apt, in others, to unsettle and perplex. And thus, 
to this day, whilst there are those whose attachment to the Church of 
Kngland—the church of their fathers—continues firm since the dis- 
putes, there are also those who have not been, and may not be, 
recovered—from the various effects of the shock sustained, 


* It is a remarkable fact that the London correspondent of the Oxford Herald, 


Jan. 6, 1849, mentions. He says: “ They have not, it seems, quite disavowed the 
efficacy of the — Chureh. They still maintain that there is virtue in her 
sacraments—that her baptism is a means of spiritual regeneration, and her com- 


munion a vebicle of saving grace.” He observes, that as “ restless spirits” their 
“ return” is “ not at all improbable,” 
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The discussion between the reverend Messrs. Gresley and Close had 
each their effect doubtless, on those before affected, and on others 
interested, or otherwise, in Mr. Ward’s case. The affair relative to 
Dr. Hampden, (Bishop of Hereford) though it had its differences, was 
calculated to be extensively notable. 

And now Mr. Noel’s book is deemed likely, from its statements and 
disclosures, to draw off numbers.* 

Still, “ holding forth the faithful word,” do we behold the Church of 
England. And though meeting after meeting occurst—though the 
Archbishop has been had recourse to{—(not the synod) and though 
Parliament has been said to be likely to be immediately engaged in 
the matter, the ministrations of the church are going on to the comfort 
and edification of many. 

We cannot but observe how endless debates § counteract the spirit 
of unity, and though change, and shorten, modify, and alter,|| our rich 
provisions many would—what a blessing it is that so much for prac- 
tical use has been long ago laid down ; and if there ever was alteration, 
such as has been sought within or without, by competent authority, it 
would be in the hands of men highly creditable to our church and 
nation. 

The Oxford Herald, January 27, 1849, gives an abridged account 
from the Cheltenham Journal, of Mr. Close, at Nottingham. You have 
probably seen or heard of it. It would occupy far too much time and 
space to say half of what one could, even from the abridgement. 
“ Wrong altogether” (the italic was not in the paper) is a strong phrase 
even in such a case ; for, are there no points whatever that churchmen 
can discover but such as are of an extreme character? Is even Trrac- 
tarianism every way heterodox? Must our church thus have nothing 
that Rome ever had, for fear of being identified with Rome ? 

The objection to monopolizing the term evangelical, is one which 
was, I think, justly urged. Ought not all, dear Sir, to be truly 
evangelical ? 


That “ every man has a right to hold it (baptismal regeneration) in 


* One would think that the baptismal questions might fairly draw on, or in, many: 
for, besides the time of the avowal we notice the long contrary persuasion. I cannot 
think the whole book so perverse as many do. 

t Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, Jan. 15, 1849, speaks of ‘*an important movement 
in connexion with the restoration and preservation of church principles”—“ the 
extinction of all church societies” is mentioned—“ measures being taken by means of 
offerings to enable the church to do her own work without such external aid.” “A 
series of papers” is spoken of “ taking higher ground than the Oxford tracts.” The 
“parochial system’—“ dogmatic theology”—and “ancient discipline,” &c., have 
i proposed to them. The quotation in Aris’s Gazette is from the Morning 

onicie. 

t The address from Plymouth was for “ A better definition of the ceremonial 
of the church in accordance with the usages to which the people have, for genera- 
tions, been accustomed. 2. An express declaration of the supreme authority of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 3. A determination of the sense, in conformity therewith, 
of any ambiguous phrases io the formularies of the church. 4, Other measures, 
such as to his Grace might seem meet.” 

§ For, even in private circles there has been a tendency to them. 


- From Dr. Wills, Mr, Jones, and Rev, J. Blunt, we may glean the difficulty and 
Tesuit. 
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what sense he pleases,’’* is indeed a remarkable assertion : yet thus 
the paper reports from the Rev. Mr. Close. The “ voice” as to Mr. B, 
Noel’s avowal of the church's doctrine was seasonable enough. “ Being 
thus regenerate,” he says, p. 417, “ through baptism, and assured 
of his regeneration by the Catechism, the Anglican child is now 
brought to confirmation.” P. 418, it is, “I once laboured hard to con- 
vince myself that our reformers did not, and could not, mean that 
infants are regenerated by baptism, but no reasoning avails.” We find 
in a note quotation from the ae of Worcester, said to have 
“correctly stated the doctrine of the church, This article, therefore, 
(27th) declares that regeneration, or new birth, is conferred at baptism, 
of which the ablution in water is the acknowledged sign.’’ And yet, 
says Rev. W. Gresley, (Real Danger, page 60,) “I have known an 
influential lady, a member of the church, positively recommend the 
poor to go to a dissenting meeting-house, rather than to a church 
where baptismal regeneration was preached.” 

Having already trespassed much upon your pages, I will not pro- 
long my few observations upon the foregoing meeting, but conclude 
with this humble prayer, that our “ merciful Lord” would youchsafe 
to “ cast” his “ bright beams of light upon his church’’—that the apos- 
tolicity of her doctrine may be more and more evident, and that many 
sons and daughters of hers may attain unto “ glory, honour, and 
immortality.” Whilst she stretches forth her arms to the nations, may 
the pious care of our Zion be registered in heaven! and never may we 
— the need of prayer for those indisposed to come by her to 

esus, 


Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 


THE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


ON THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1849. 


Tue following statement, drawn up by the Secretary of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, has been cir- 
culated as a tract. It is reprinted here, as a record of the 
piety and zeal of the members of our church, and as the most 


* Perhaps this may be intended to correspond with Archdeacon Randolph, on 
subscription to the Articles, oe where he _— of comprehending “all those 
who thought soberly and moderately” —“ though they differed from one another in 
the manner of explaining.” But, “ what sense he pleases” is a wide word. What 
the Rev, Mr. M‘C, “thinks correct” is also mentioned. 

_ When they observe differences of — in the Church, some say, Why do the 
bishops ordain many whose views differ? 1 suppose they think it fair, hn | just, to 
do so. Doubtless many would prefer their own way as a mere matter of choice, and 
why not? Bat, under the circumstances, how many useful, and sincere men in 
other matters, and wherefore not in this, would be excluded, if their lordships did 
as some would have them do? Some would vilify, some teach, the bishops—but 
their conduct, though they must differ in opinion, may well be imitated by others. 
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ananswerable reply which can be given to those who would 
rsuade the public, that the tendency of an established Church 
is to check the ardour of voluntary benevolence. 


Jubilee Tract; Great Success from Small Beginnings. Being an 
Account of the Proceedings of the Five Original Members of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in March 1698-9. 
To which is added, a short notice of some of the Society's transac- 
tions since that time. By the Rev. T. B, Murray, M.A. 


The first meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
was held in London on the 8th of March, 1698-9, when five persons 
were present—namely, Francis, Lord Guildford, Sir Humphry Mack- 
worth, Mr. Justice Hook, Colonel Maynard Colchester, and the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Bray. 

At the time of the foundation of this Society, the year was reckoned 
as beginning on the 25th of March, This was according to the Old 
Style, which continued in England until 1752, when the Calendar 
was reformed. The New Style then began, and it was ordered by 
statute, that thenceforth the year should begin on the Ist of January. 
But the Aistorical year had long been reckoned as beginning on the Ist 
of January. This explains the mode of printing dates of a certain 
period, as above, March 8, 1698-9, or 169s: and thus the Society is 
properly said to complete its 150th year on the 8th of March, 1849. 

Of the Five Original Members, to whose Christian zeal, courage, 
and judgment, the Society owes a large debt of gratitude, the most 
eminent, as well as the most active in this labour of love, was Dr. 
Bray. His means were small: but he cheerfully devoted himself and 
his worldly substance to the diffusion of Christian truth, and the 
extension of our ever-blessed Redeemer’s kingdom. He laboured for 
the promotion of schools for the poor. He crossed the Atlantic, at 
his own cost, though under a commission from his diocesan, Dr. 
Compton, Bishop of London, to advance religion in Maryland, which 
was then one of our American settlements; and he was afterwards 
mainly instrumental in establishing the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. He laid the plan of setting up lending 
libraries in destitute districts in the Colonies, founded and arranged 
depositories of books for poor clergymen, and students for holy orders, 
in England and Wales; and wrote some valuable treatises, which were 
adopted for these collections, He died in 1730; and the general title 
of a Memoir, written after his death, well describes the leading 
features of his character.— Public Spirit Illustrated in the Life and 
Designs of the Rev. T. Bray, D.D., 8vo, 1746.” It is gratifying, in 
the present day, to find so many benefits daily resulting, under a kind 
Providence, from the efforts of one whose life was spent in doing good 
to the souls and bodies of his fellow-creatures. 

These five were the only members of the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, as it was then styled, until the 19th of April, 
1699, when Mr. John Chamberlayne, who afterwards became the 
Seeretary, was elected amember. Other members soon joined the In- 
stitution, including the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Chester, Chichester, 


Vou, XXXV.— March, 1849, Y 
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Salisbury and Worcester; Robert Nelson, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
Sir John Philipps, Sir Edmund Turner, Sir George Wheler, William 
Melmoth, Dean Kennet, Dean Manningham, Archdeacon Stubs, Dr. 
Gideon Harvey, Dr. Slare, &c. But at the first eight meetings of the 
Society, the five founders, and they only, attended. 

There are now 17,140 members: Her Majesty the Queen being 
patron, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, president of the Institution, 

It is interesting to trace in its present line of operations the features 
by which the Society was originally distinguished. And it may be 
useful to show, that the five original members entered fully upon the 
three important objects which have since, for a period of one hundred 
and fifty years, been the Society's great and leading designs, and 
under which all its plans may be classed. For instance :— 


I. Tue EpvcaTion oF THE Poor. 


At the very first meeting, a resolution was passed, to consider “ how 
to further and promote that good design of erecting catechetical 
schools in each parish in and about London ;” and Lord Guildford 
undertook to speak to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tenison, 
recommending a clause to be inserted in the bill for employing the 
poor, to have the children taught to read, and to be instructed in the 
church catechism. It appears, by a minute of the 12th of March, 
that the archbishop was well pleased at being spoken to on this subject, 
and promised to use his influence with the chairman of the committee 
intrusted with the consideration of this business, On the 10th of 
March, the Society agreed to subscribe a stock for insurance of the 
charge of setting up schools; Justice Hook engaging to draw an 
instrument of insurance, and a form of subscription for the contribu- 
tors in their several parishes, On the ]2th of March, Colonel Col- 
chester undertook to endeavour to find out three persons who should 
begin an attempt to set up schools in three parishes. These humble 
endeavours were blessed with such success, that by May 1704, there 
were fifty-four schools in and about London alone; the number of 
children being 2131: and in that year was the first assemblage of the 
Metropolitan Charity Schools. 

Thus were the first seeds sown for the establishment of schools in 
connexion with the church throughout England and Wales. 


There are now at least 21,034 of these schools, and not fewer than 
1,365,754 children taught therein. 


Il. Alp IN BEHALF OF THE COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE 
Britisn Empire. 


The next object of general importance which claimed the attention of 
these five members, in their efforts to promote the Redeemer’s kingdom 
upon earth, wes the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

At the first meeting it was resolved: “* That Dr. Bray be desired, 
as soon as conveniently he can, to lay before this Society his scheme 
of promoting religion in the Plantations, and his accounts of benefac- 
tions and disbursements towards the same.”’ 

In 1699, Lord Weymouth gave 2002, Sir R. Bulkeley, 202, and 
Mr. Ibbot, one share in the “ mine adventure,” in behalf of the plan- 
tations. In the same year, Dr. Bray had disbursed of his own money 
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towards the spiritual benefit of the plantations, 6312, which the Society 
repaid him. 

Dr. Bray went in 1699 to Maryland; where, says an account pub- 
lished shortly afterwards, “Sixteen clergymen have a competent 
maintenance, their glebes settled, and libraries fixed ; and many thou- 
sand practical and devotional books have been dispersed among the 
people, with good effect by the assiduous and pious care of the Rev. 
Dr. Bray.” 


III. THe PREPARATION AND CIRCULATION OF Books T'ractTs, 


On the 20th March, 1698-9, some books being wanted for circula- 
tion among the poor, the five members subscribed 122. towards the cost 
of printing them ; Lord Guildford contributing 52., Sir Humphry Mack- 
worth, 42, Justice Hook and Colonel Colchester giving the remainder. 


The subscriptions paid in by friends of the church, and placed 
at the disposal of the members at one of their first meetings, towards 
founding Parochial Lending Libraries in America, amounted to 
upwards of 4302. 


We may well imagine the zeal and earnestness with which these 
faithful men, in a licentious age, and amidst many discouragements, 
set about their work. 

Some other benevolent objects, of a more general kind, engaged 
the attention of the Society in its early days, when several wants 
existed, which have since been supplied by charitable institutions of 
more recent foundation. And we find Bishop Butler, the great author 
of the “ Analogy,” in his sermon before the Society, upwards of a 
century since, speaking of it, as “a Society for carrying on almost 
every good work.” 

One good design, to which he probably alluded, was the effort made, 
chiefly through Dr. Bray, to improve the moral, religious, and physi- 
cal condition of prisons and prisoners. Much was done by the Society 
in this unspeakably important department as long since as 1701, when 
a valuable report on the regulation of prisons, and classification of 
prisoners, was drawn up, and presented by a Committee of the Society 
to the Board. But the exertions of the members were so feebly 
seconded in other quarters, that after some years of labour and ex- 
pense, the plans proposed for the visitation of prisons, and the improve- 
ment of the inmates, were given up. 

The Society’s general designs may be properly stated under these 
three heads. 

I. The Education of the Poor. | 
. II. Aid in behalf of the Colonies and Dependencies of the British 

mpire. 

III. The Preparation and Circulation of Books and Tracts. 


Il. Tue Epucation oF THE Poor. 


The minutes of the Society show what an active part it has taken, 
from its earliest days, in the promotion of schvols for the poor. As 
early as 1699 it projected industrial schools: in 170) it established a 
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system of school-inspection ; and from time to time it put forth its views 
of the importance of setting on foot training institutions for school- 
masters and mistresses. 

The yearly meeting of the charity schools in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
owes its origin to this Society ; the anniversary sermon having been 
preached every year, since the year 1704, “before the Society,” 
which annually requests the services of a preacher, and contributes 
towards the expenses of each anniversary. The first of these sermons 
was preached by Dean Willis, in the church of St. Andrew, Holborn. 
From its first foundation, the Society continued to set up schools in 
London and throughout the country. Most of the ward schools in 
the city of London were formed at the instance of this Institution, 
Returns were duly made to it from different parts of the country, 
stating the number of children in the several schools; the amount of 
support given to them; the sources whence the means were derived ; 
and other particulars for the information of the members, who were 
in friendly correspondence with the trustees of the schools, and exer- 
cised a wholesome discretion in points of doubt or difficulty. 

It may be truly said, to the honour of this Society, that for a period 
of one hundred and fifty years, its voice has never been silent, on the 
great duty of bringing up the children of the poor in the Christian 
faith and practice. When in trying times questions were raised, and 
fears expressed by some, this Society, in its annual reports and ser- 
mons, persisted in urging the importance of bringing up the children 
of our poorer brethren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
storing their hearts and minds with those truths and principles which can 
alone prepare them aright for this life, and the life which is to come. 


The care of the schools, like that of the spiritual provision for the 
Colonies, became too heavy for the Society ; and in 1811, this branch 
of Christian usefulness was transferred to an institution then esta- 
blished, entitled, *‘ The National Society for Promoting the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church throughout 
England and Wales.” The first meeting of the National Society was 
held at the house of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
in Bartlett's Buildings; the original founders being all members of 
this Society. 

The Board, in 1839, voted 5000/7, to the National Society, in order 
to enable it to carry into effect its plans for training masters and mis- 
tresses. More recently the Board voted 1000/. towards the establish- 
ment of a training institution at Carmarthen, the peculiar circum- 
stances of the principality, with regard to religious instruction, calling 
for this special exercise of bounty. 

It must be recollected, that the Society has laboured, and still con- 
tinues to labour, in the support of schools, by supplying them with 
books of instruction at the reduced prices, as well as by making gra- 
tuitous grants of its publications in behalf of schools in necessitous 
parishes, These grants, though comparatively small in themselves, 
are very numerous, and form a large item in the yearly outlay. It is 
only necessary to examine the reports of the monthly meetings, to 
escertain the measure of help thus afforded by the Board. With 
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reference to this branch of its operations, the Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field, in his sermon preached in St. Paul's, on the 8th of June, 1848, 
observed: “ How far beyond calculation are the blessings of which 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has been, and still, 
God be thanked, continues to be, the dispenser! Is there a parish 
throughout the realm of England, that is not-familiar with its name, 
and does not profit by its beneficence ?”’ 

In 1840, the sum of 40002, was granted towards supplying religious 
instruction, by means of schools and pastoral instruction, to the poor 
inhabitants of the islands of Scilly ; this endowment being assigned in 
lieu of an annual payment which had since the year 1752 been made 
by the Society. 

Other countries, and our own colonies, have largely partaken, 
through the Society, of the means of furnishing poor schools with 
Bibles, New Testaments, Prayer Books, and religious and educational 
works. And in certain instances sums of money have been voted for 
the erection and outfit of schools in distant settlements; 700/. having 
been granted in 1837 and 184], in behalf of Mauritius, for this object; 
and the sum of 30002 was placed at the disposal of the Bishop of 
Australia, who, with the sanction of the Board, applied the amount to 
school purposes ; keeping in view, however, the original intention of 
the grant, which was “ for the education of persons in the colony, for 
the ministry, and for schoolmasters.” 


ll. Alp IN BEHALF OF THE COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE 
British EMPIRE. 


The present Bishop of Calcutta, writing to the Secretary of the 
Society in 1833, styled it “ The Primitive Missionary Society of 
India ;* and the Bishop of ‘Toronto described it as one of “ the hand- 
maids of the Church of Kngland to extend her blessings to every land.” 

It has been seen that this Society, previously to the establishment 
of the sister institution for the propagation of the gospel, exerted itself, 
chiefly through the Rev. Dr. Bray, to relieve the spiritual destitution 
of our “ plantations,” or colonies, It continued to advance the object 
which Dr, Bray had so much_at heart ; but finding the work grow upon 
its hands, it determined, two years after its foundation, on the esta- 
blishment of a separate institution, to which King William the Third, in 
June 1701, gave a charter of incorporation, under the name of “ The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.’’ The 
services of that valuable Institution are so fully before the world, that 
itis only necessary here to state this fact in connexion with its origin. 

In the year 1710, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
began to afford liberal help, on a larger scale, to the mission founded 
by Frederick 1V., King of Denmark, at Tranquebar, on the coast of 
Coromandel, for the conversion of the heathen. The Society for 
many years supported these missions in Southern India. It is just 
a century since, as we find by the minutes of January, 1749-50, that 
the Rev. C. F. Schwartz, at that time a young man, sailed from Lon- 


don on board “ The Lynn,’ for India, as a missionary, by the Society's 
appointment, 
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The care of the missions generally, were transferred in 1824, to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. In 
the meantime, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge still 
assists in supplying the religious wants of India; and the Board has, 
from time to time, not only placed considerable sums of money at the 
disposal of the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Colombo, 
but furnished large grants of books for this good object. Thus it 
has continued to assist in diffusing in the East the knowledge of the 
Gospel of Christ. ) 

The sum of 5000/. was granted, in 1820, towards the erection of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; and 6000/. for the endowment of scholar- 
ships on the plan of Bishop Middleton. In 1826, the Board, on being 
informed of the sudden and mournful death of Bishop Heber, voted 
2000/. for the foundation of two scholarships in Bishop’s College, and 
2000/. towards the enlargement of the church at Tanjore, &c. In the 
districts of Tanjore and Tinnevelly, in Southern India, the native 
inhabitants of several villages are turning to the Christian faith. This 
region, the scene of the labours of the excellent missionaries sent to 
India, during the last century, under the auspices of the Society, has 
again partaken of its aid, grants having been made for church-build- 
ing in Tanjore and Tinnevelly ; and the clergy now engaged there are 
stated to be doing their work with diligence and success. 

In 1839, the Board granted 5000/. in aid of the present Bishop of 
Calcutta’s design of erecting and endowing a cathedral in Calcutta, 
which was consecrated Oct. 8, 1847. 

The Society has laboured greatly to advance Christianity in the 
West Indies. Besides smaller grants, it gave 10,000/. at one vote, for 
the religious instruction of the negroes. On the occasion of the 
dreadful hurricane in August, 1831, which destroyed nearly all the 
churches and schools in Barbadoes, it contributed 20002. towards their 
restoration. It also granted 1000/. towards rebuilding the churches 
and schools destroyed in Antigua by the earthquake of February, 
1843; and in 1848 assigned aid towards the reparation of churches 
and ecclesiastical buildings in Tobago, which had suffered from a 
hurricane on the 1]th of October, 1847. 

The sum of 44,000/. has been bestowed by the Board on church- 
building in the colonies since the year 1522. 

Aid has been extended to Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, New 
Zealand, Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, Seychelles, Gibraltar, Malta, Asia Minor, 
Athens, Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land, 

Efforts have also been made towards promoting the Society’s 
objects in China. The subject of the religious condition of this vast 
territory had not escaped the notice of the Society, but had entered 
into its proceedings long before a door of Christian usefulness had 
been opened in that part of the world. In a letter from Archdeacon 
Congreve to the secretary, dated Caledon, near Armagh, 8th Jap., 
1768, are these remarkable words: “If ever it should please God to 


open a door for a mission to China, you may call upon me for a 
hundred pounds for that service, or upon my executors.” 
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The sum of 20002. was voted in May, 1846, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Lord Bishop of London, towards the establishment of a 
bishopric in our Chinese possessions: and the treasurers will be pre- 


pared, on the consecration of a prelate to the see of Victoria, in 


Hong Kong, to fulfil the pledge then given by the Board. 

Besides this, assistance has been given towards the erection of a 
church at that place. Large supplies of books have been forwarded 
from time to time for use and distribution in China; and it is pro- 
posed soon to afford assistance towards the establishment of a college 
at Hong Kong. 

In the year 1847 the Society readily gave its aid, in grants both of 
money and books, in behalf of the church and schools in Sarawak, 
Borneo; and signified its willingness further to co-operate with Sir 
James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, who was then in England, and 
to render additional assistance, should it be required, towards intro- 
ducing the blessings of Christianity into that island and the Malayan 
Archipelago in general. 

A grant of 10,0007. was made by the Society in 1840, towards a 
fund for the endowment of new bishoprics in the colonies, in pursu- 
ance of a plan proposed by the Lord Bishop of London. 

The Board recently granted 10,000/. towards colleges, schools, or 
such other institutions as should permanently promote Christian 
knowledge, in five dioceses—namely, New Zealand, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, Newcastle, and Capetown; being 2000/, for each diocese, 
besides 5002. for general purposes in each of these sees. Large 
aid in behalf of colleges has also been extended by the Society to the 
dioceses of Nova Scotia and Montreal; application in each instance 
having been made by the bishop of the diocese; it being through 
the hands of the colonial prelates that the Society is desirous of ren- 
dering such help as it can from time to time afford, 

An extract from the Bishop of Adelaide’s last letter, read at the 
meeting in February, 1849, exhibits one among many instances of the 
manner in which the Society’s help becomes the occasion of drawing 
forth like exertions in the Colonies :— 

“fam happy to announce that the Society’s liberal vote of 2000/., 
towards a collegiate institution, has been nobly responded to in the 
colony. Two individuals have come forward with a donation amount- 
ing to 1000/. in furtherance of the object; and I should not be 
surprised if a sum double the amount of the Society's vote were 
eventually raised in this province.” 

The following table exhibits at one view the series of colonial 
bishoprics in the order of their foundation :— 


Date of Conse- 

Dioceses. Erect ion. crated. 
1787 John Inglis, 
1793 George J. Mountain, D.D,. 1836 
1814 Daniel Wilson, D.D. . . 1832 
1824 Aubrey G. Spencer, D.D. . 1839 


Nova Scotia .... 
Montreal (late Quebec) 


Barbados. . . . . 1824 ThomasParry,D.D.. . . 1842 
Madras . . . . 1835 Geo. Trevor Spencer, D.D, 1837 
Sydney (late Australia). . 1836 Wm.G,. Broughton, D.D. . 1836 
Bombay ..... . 1887 ThomasCarr, D.D. . . 1837 


Toronto... . . . 1889 John Strachan, D.D.. . 1839 
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Newfoundland . 
New Zealand .. 


1839 Edward Field, D.D. . . . 1844 
1841 George A. Selwyn, D.D. . 1841 


1847 William Tyrrell, D.D. . . 1847 
Adelaide. . . . 1847 Augustus Short, D.D. . . 1847 
Capetown. . . + 1847 Robert Gray, D.D. . . . 1847 
To these may ‘be added the bishopric of the Church of England 
and Ireland in Jerusalem, which was established in 184], and to 
which the Right Rey. Samuel Gobat, D.D., was consecrated in 1845. 
With all these prelates the Society maintains a constant correspon- - 
dence: and there is not one of the above dioceses to which the 


Board has not cheerfully furnished aid from the resources placed at 
its disposal. 


II]. Tne PreraraTion AND CIRCULATION OF Books AND TRACTS. 


The first transactions of the Society relate to this subject. Valuable 
works, written by some of the early members, were placed in the 
Society’s “ packets” of books. Dr. Bray and others distributed the 
several publications in prisons and workhouses, and among the poor 
generally. 

In 1701, the Society attended to an application from the great 
Churchill, then Earl of Marlborough, and sent him books for the 
troops under his command; whilst the brave Admirals Benbow and 
Sir George Rooke, at about the same date, were glad to distribute 
the Socicty” s books and papers among the seamen on board the fleet. 

Early in the year 1705, the Society set apart a portion of its funds 
for the purpose of “ furnishing the country poor with Bibles and 
Common Prayer Books at the “easiest rate.” The Institution being 
then in debt, a person unknown gave to it 500 Bibles and 800 
Common Prayer Books, desiring ‘that poor families may be fur- 
nished with them before any particular persons.” 

Thus early in its history the Society supplied Bibles, Prayer Books, 
and religious publications, either giving them away, by the hands of 
its members, or disposing of them at a reduced price ; it having been 

found, in many cases, that people take more care of, and value more 
highly, a book on which they have laid out even a small sum, than 
that which has been given to them gratis. 

Much assistance has been rendered by grants of large Bibles and 
Common Prayer Books for the performance of divine service in new 
churehes and chapels erected by means of private contributions, and 
in school-rooms licensed by the bishops. 

The Society has long imparted its benefits by supplies of its publi- 
cations to hospitals and prisons, the army and navy, the coast guard 
service, tide-waiters, bargemen, fishermen, emigrants, poor persons in 
workhouses, We. And for the greater comfort and advantage of 
infirm and aged persons, some of the Society's tracts have lately been 
printed ina much larger type than before. 


Of the benefits deriv ed from the Society by those filling “ particular 


Newcastle . 


Antigua. . .. . . 1842 Daniel G. Davis, D.D. . . 1842 
Guiana... . . . 1842 Wh. Piercy Austin, D.D.. 1842 
Tasmania . . . . . . 1842 Francis R. Nixon, D.D.. . 1842 
Gibraltar. . . . . . . 1842 George Tomlinson, D.D. . 1842 
Fredericton . . 1845 John Medley, D.D. . . 1845 
Colombo. . . . . . « 1845 James Chapman, D.D. . . 1845 
Melbourne . ... 1847 Charles Perry, D.D.. . . 1847 
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stations and relations of life” (Class xiii, of the Permanent Catalogue), 
the principal objects have been soldiers; the late Archdeacon Owen 
having, under the name of “ Clericus,’’ bequeathed in trust to the 
Society a large sum for supplying the land forces with Prayer Books 
and tracts. Proofs are contained in the Minutes and Reports, that 
vital religion is cherished amidst scenes of war and sickness, through 
the instrumentality of the Society, whose books can reach the camp 
and the cottage, and convey comfort and instruction in the absence of 
ministers of religion. 

In January 1805, we find that most enterprising traveller, Mungo 
Park, before his second and last journey of discovery to Africa, 
which ended in his death, calling at the office in Bartlett’s Buildings, 
to request some of the Socicty’s publications, including the New Tes- 
tament in Arabic. ‘The secretary, depending on the approval of the 
Board, at once placed these books in his hands. 

In 1845, on the application of a member, and by the desire of 
Captain Sir John Franklin, Bibles, Prayer Books, and other works 
on the Catalogues, were furnished gratuitously for the use of the 
officers and men proceeding on a voyage of discovery to the Arctic 
regions, in her Majesty’s ships the “ Erebus” and“ Terror,” under Sir 
John Franklin’s command, 

Gratuitous supplies of Bibles, Prayer Books, and tracts have been 
despatched this year to Piteairn’s Island, in the Pacific, for the use 
of the people there, in number about 300, chiefly the descendants 
of the mutinous crew of the “ Bounty ;” the poor islanders having 
been visited, and found to be well disposed, and desirous of the means 
of instruction. An English schoolmaster, who resides there, takes a 
benevolent interest in these people, and educates the children to the 
best of his power. 

Who shall attempt to estimate the value of such gifts in the time 
of trial—in moments of disappointment and solitude—in a dry and 
weary land—or amidst the terrors of the deep, when all hopes and 
prospects are shut out, but one—that which the Word of God reveals 
in the Gospel of his blessed Son ? 

With respect to the efforts for emigrants, it may be noticed, that in 
1836, the Society, having had its attention called by a member to the 
importance of providing wholesome instruction for this class of per- 
sons, took measures accordingly, and provided, in 1838, an emigrant’s 
library, portions of which have been gratuitously bestowed on deserv- 
ing objects. Nor was this the first proceeding of the Board in behalf 
of destitute emigrants. In the beginning of the year 1732, when the 
Protestants of Saltzburgh were driven from their country, on account 
of their religion, by their own Roman-catholic government, the 
Society resolved to help these poor people; and, besides making 
many large remittances of money to Germany, fitted out four trans- 
ports, which conveyed more than two hundred emigrants, chiefly 
Saltzburghers, with two missionaries and a schoolmaster, to Georgia, 
in America. The Society afterwards watched over the spiritual 
interests of the colonists, supplying them with missionaries, and paying 
the cost of instruction for the children, On the separation of 
America from Great Britain this mission ceased, 
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The Society, in 1846, set apart 1000/. for the spiritual wants of 
poor emigrants quitting our shores, and is now paying at the rate of 
80/. per annum for the services of a clergyman at Plymouth, who 
regularly visits the emigrant ships sailing from that port, affords in- 
struction and advice to the people on board, and distributes such 
books and tracts as the Society places for this purpose in his hands. 
It appears that he has visited nearly 30,000 emigrants during the year 
that has just passed. 

Measures have lately been taken for encouraging the formation of 
lending libraries for the use of the Metropolitan Police. In addition 
to previous votes, the sum of 2U0/. has lately been granted to meet an 
equal amount to be laid out by government, in books from the Cata- 
logues for this purpose. 

Much was formerly done by the Society in translating the Scrip- 
tures and Liturgy into various languages. Greater efforts have 
lately been made in this department through the means of the Foreign 
Translation Committee, appointed in 1834, 

The following general statement of the transactions of the Foreign 
Translation Committee, since its appointment in 1834, will be read 
with interest, 

Translations of the Bible have been prepared and published in 
Italian, Dutch, and German ; the French Bible is nearly ready; the 
Spanish Bible is in the course of printing. The New Testament has 
been published in French, Spanish, and Maltese; the Arabic and 
Ogybwa New Testament are in progress. The Gospel according to 
St. Matthew has been printed in the language of New Zealand ; and 
the Gospels in Coptic and Arabic, The Acts and Epistles are in the 
course of printing. The Prayer Book has been produced in French, 
Dutch, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, modern Greek, modern 
Armenian, Maltese, Arabic, Turkish, Amharic, New Zealand, Ogybwa, 
and Muncey ; the two last being North American Indian languages. 

The Rey, Dr. O'Meara, missionary among the Indians of Mahne- 
tooahneng, Canada West, having, in a letter, described the thankful- 
ness of his Indian flock for the possession of the Prayer Book in the 
Ogybwa language, and the comfort it had proved to them during their 
winter wanderings, added, that those simple people were “also 
rejoicing in the prospect of having, ere long, the Holy Seriptures, or 
portions of them at all events, in their own language.” 

The Rev. Richard Flood, of Delaware, Canada West, a zealous and 
devoted clergyman ministering among the Indians of the far West, 
states that the Prayer Book in the language of the Muncey Indians, 
printed in London, under his own supervision, at the Society's cost, 
has “ proved a rich boon to that highly interesting tribe.” 

The Society has two catalogues :— 

1, The Permanent Catalogue, consisting of Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, Common Prayer Books, and religious books and tracts; new 
tracts being added from time to time by the Tract Committee, with 
the sanction of five of the bishops nominated by his grace the presi- 
dent, as Episcopal referees. ‘This committee, consisting of seven 


members of the Society, was first appointed in 1884, ‘The annual 
election is in May. 
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2. The Supplemental Catalogue, comprising books of education, and 
those which combine amusement with instruction. This catalogue is 
under the superintendence of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education, consisting of twelve members of the Society, was 
originally appointed in 1882. The election is in February each year. 

Some estimate of the operations of the Society in its book depart- 
ment may be formed from the following account of its issues. 

The total number of books and tracts issued between April 1847, 
and 1848, has amounted to four millions one hundred and fifty-four 
thousand four hundred and twenty-eight—viz., Bibles, 129,242 ; 
New Testaments, 90,880; and Prayer Books, 287,372; other books 
and tracts, 3,646,934. 

The sale of books and tracts in the retail department of the deposi- 
tories in Great Queen-street, and the Royal Exchange, has amounted 
during the year to upwards of 16,0622, 

From the year 1733, when the Society first began to report its 
annual issues of publications, to the present year, 1849, it has distri- 
buted upwards of ninety-four millions of publications, comprising 
large quantities of Bibles, Common Prayer Books, and religious books 
and tracts. 

There are about three hundred and sixty diocesan and district com- 
mittees in England and Wales, whose stated object it is to promote the 
interests and usefulness of the parent society, by increasing its funds, by 
enlarging the sphere of its operations, by facilitating its communica- 
tions with members resident in the country, and by affording to the 
districts in which committees are established, a more easy and exten- 
sive supply of its publications. 

The income by means of which the Society is enabled to carry on 
its designs, has been chiefly derived from the annual subscriptions of 
its members, and the legacies and donations of many pious and cha- 
ritable benefactors. 

Very soon after its foundation the Society became indebted to its 
treasurer, and was obliged to borrow money of a more wealthy member 
to pay the debt. ‘ 

In 1705, owing to its expenditure in issuing cheap Bibles and 
Prayer Books to the poor, commencing lending libraries in Wales, 
and the Highlands of Scotland, visiting and relieving prisoners, &c., 
the Society found it necessary “to set up a poor's-box.” 

The following is a statement of the receipts from subscriptions and 
benefactions alone, in the fiftieth, hundredth, and one hundred and 
fiftieth year of the Society’s existence :-— 


1749 Annual Subscriptions 470 9 6 
Benefactions ; 730 


0 
1,200 9 6 
1799 Annual Subscriptions . . 41,7384 7 O 
Benefactions 401 18 6 
2,136 5 6 
1849 Annual Subscriptions (to the last 
audit) . 13,830 19 6 
Benefactions : ; : . 4,591 10 4 


18,422 9 10 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY AND THE 
ATHEN ZUM. 


Tue conduct pursued by the two or three gentlemen, who appear 
to constitute what is called the Ecclesiastical History Society, 
is so extraordinary, that we really have felt for some time at a 
loss to know in what manner to treat the subject, especially as 
Mr. Maitland’s letters have placed the whole affair in such a light, 
that any observations we could make would most likely be felt to 
be unnecessary. A controversy between Dr. Maitland and Mr. 
Cox on any subject connected with ecclesiastical history must ap- 
pear to all well-informed persons as something simply ludicrous 
and absurd: the one party being one of the highest living autho- 
rities on any point connected with church history, and the other, 
a gentleman whose editorial freaks had, long before this un- 
lucky Ecclesiastical History Society made its appearance, given 
him a very unfortunate celebrity. The idea of the editor of 
James’s Corruption (Corruptions Mr. Cox was nen to call 
it) of the Fathers, being employed to edit anything which had 
the remotest connexion with Ecclesiastical History, is so pre- 
posterous, that his taking the lead in a society bearing such a 
title as this, and coming before the world under such auspices, 
must appear to the whole literary world in every part of Chris- 
tendom, as one of the most discreditable events which have 
ever happened in the annals of English theology. A _ similar 
remark would apply to his coadjutor, Mr. Eden. The editor of 
Philpot,—the perpetrator of the historical blunders, and _ the 
propagator of the undisguised Sabellianism which we exposed 
long since in our notice of the Theological Dictionary,—was 
not exactly the person to form, with Mr. Cox, the quintessence 
of an Eeclesiastical History Society. To speak plainly, it is 
quite impossible to regard the affair in all its melancholy details 
in any other light, than as most humiliating to our church, and 
a heavy blow and deep discouragement to our theological 
literature. 

But we have no space at present to enter on the gencral 
question. We wish just now to lay before our readers some 
articles which have appeared from time to time in the Atheneun, 
as we are glad to preserve in our pages the observations of one 
of the most able and influential periodicals of the present day. 
The statement made by the person who writes under the name 
of the Heelesiastical History Society, as to his having consulted 
documents “as far as it has been possible,’ the editor of the 
Atheneum understood to be, as it undoubtedly was, a serious im- 
putation against the late primate and his librarian. It was 
nothing less. The public could come to no other conclusion 
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than that the Archbishop, or his librarian, or both, had refused 
the editor of Cranmer’s Life access to Cranmer’s Register, 
Dr. Maitland was bound to vindicate the memory of the primate, 
as well as his own character, from such an imputation. As to 
the manner in which Mr. Cox and the Society (whatever may 
be included in that term) have met Dr. Maitland’s charges, 
one really knows not what to say or think of it. In the annals 
of literature it would be difficult to find a parallel to the whole 
transaction. 

The articles we shall proceed to extract from the Atheneum 
appeared at different times. The two first in the mouth of 
April, 1848; the remainder at subsequent periods. 


“THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


“ The numerous publishing societies which have sprung up of late 
years to supply a defect that had been very strongly felt—namely, the 
want of some means of printing works which it was desirable to have 
given to the press, but which were not of a nature to make the print- 
ing of them a matter of protitable speculation—have hitherto regarded 
strictly the rule of not interfering with the trading rights of publishers 
—not availing themselves of the advantages afforded by their sub- 
scribed capital for the purpose of bringing out books the publication 
of which fell within the legitimate province of the regular bookseller. 
As it appears, however, from the list of works announced by the 
Ecclesiastical History Society that this rule is not to be acted on by 
them, it is fair to conclude that the thirty or forty archbishops and 
bishops who figure as its patrons and vice-patrons, have either not 
had their attention called to the subject, or have considered that if the 
Ecclesiastical History Society possesses advantages over the general 
body of publishers which enable it to present to the reading world 
better editions of the works of the best ecclesiastical historians than 
any amount of mere capital can produce, it is its duty to violate the 
general principle for the sake of the advantage which historical litera- 
ture would derive from such a proceeding.—If the line of conduct 
adopted by the Council is to be defended upon this ground, it remains 
to inquire how far the first book published by the Society offers any 
such advantage. 

“ The value of the different works illustrative of the history of our 
church, for which we are indebted to the zeal, industry, and learning 
of Strype, will not be disputed: but his warmest admirers have long 
felt how much that value would be increased by the careful super- 
vision of a competent editor. In short, a revised edition has long 
been called for. When, therefore, the Ecclesiastical History Society 
announced their intention of bringing out a new edition of Strype 
‘with a large mass of MS. matter never before published,’ it was 
expected that the desideratum was about to be effectually supplied.— 


The appearance of the first volume has shown that this expectation 
was to be disappointed. 
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“ This is clearly demonstrated in a series of very pungent ‘ Remarks 
on the first volume of Strype’s Life of Archbishop Cranmer, recently 
published by the Ecclesiastical History Society,’ addressed in the first 
instance to the Editor of the British Magazine, and since reprinted 
by the author, the Rev. S. R. Maitland, as a separate pamphlet, 
From this pamphlet we shall content ourselves with the following 
extract, which we recommend to the serious attention of those 
members of the Episcopate who have thought proper to give the 
Society the benefit of their names as patrons,—in order that they may 
in addition give the Council the benefit of their suggestions, and the 
members that of their influence towards the attainment of a more 
careful editorial superintendence of the works issued under their 
sanction :— 


«The Ecclesiastical History Society has,’ says Mr. Maitland, ‘ recently 
published a first volume of Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer. I do not know 
exactly how long it has been out, but I have only heard of its existence within 
these few days. Aslam not a member of the Society, it is not particularly 
my duty to criticise the manner in which its work is done ; though, of course, 
I have the right, which every one has, to express an opinion of a published 
book, especially one ushered into the world with so much promise and such a 
frontispiece of patronage. I do not, however, know that I should have exer- 
cised this right, or thought myself called upon to trouble you with any remarks 
on the volume, but for a statement which the editor has thought fit to make 
in his preface. He says: ‘The documents contained in the edition of a.v, 
1694 have also been veritied, as far as it has been possible, and more correct 
references added, wherever it appeared needful.’”"—p. viii. 

“* Of course, I do not pretend to say what it might be possible or impossible 
for the editor to do; but it is certain that among the documents contained in 
the edition of a. p. 1694, many of the most important and interesting are those 
which Strype obtained from Archbishop Cranmer’s own Register. Indeed, it 
must be obvious to every one possessing the least knowledge of the subject, 
that in editing Strype’s Life of Cranmer, that Register was before, and above, 
all other sources of information to be consulted ; and this, not only because 
Strype makes so many extracts from it, and references to it, but because the 
documents and matters of history which he derived from it form the most 
important and best authenticated part of his work. In fact, the Memorials 
deprived of what they owe to the Register, would be lamentably diminished in 
bulk, and still more in value; and to edit them without reference to that 
volume is like omitting the part of Hamlet, a thing not to be excused unless it 
has been done by ‘ particular desire’ of the patrons, vice-patrons, council, and 
subscribers. Add to this the notorious laxity and inaccuracy with which 
Strype made his extracts, and it will be obvious that the revision and verifica- 
tion of those parts of the work were among the most important and obvious 
duties of an editor. 

«Tt is equally certain that the editor has done nothing of the kind; and 
indeed it is but justice to him to say so, for to have looked at the Register, and 
then to have printed what he has, would imply a degree of stupidity or malice 
which would be perfectly incredible. It is clear that he has not done it, and 
he says it was not possible to do it. He will perhaps be able to explain to the 
satisfaction of the council, and they to the satisfaction of the patrons and sub- 
scribers, wherein the impossibility lay; and some of them, perhaps, even 
after his explanation, may be apt to think that so long as such an impossi- 
bility existed (how long soever that might be) it would have been better to 
keep back the volume. 


“* Further, it is no less true, (and it is more particular to my purpose to 
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state,) that whatever might be the impossibility which prevented the editor 
from verifying the documents derived from Cranmer’s Register, it did not 
originate with those who had the power of giving or withholding access to it. 
As to that, since the Archiepiscopal Registers have been in my custody, it has 
never been impossible, or even difficalt,for any man employed in literary work 
to consult, collate, or copy, or, in fact, do what he pleased with the Registers, 
short of injuring or removing them. I feel that I have a right to say this, as 
it regards myself; and that 1 am bound in duty to say it with reference to the 
learned and liberal Primate whom I bad the honour to serve. From the day 
that I entered on my office, I never had a doubt—indeed all such general or 
particular instructions as I then, or afterwards from time to time, received, 
confirmed my belief—that in making the Library at Lambeth known, acces- 
sible, and useful, to men of letters, and rendering to them such assistance as 
might be in my power, I was fulfilling the particular duty which I was placed 
there to perform. 1 am desirous to have it fully understood that the impossi- 
bility, whatever it was, did not originate in any impediment offered at Lam- 
beth ; and that,to the best of my knowledge, no application was ever made for 
access to the Register, on account of this publication.’ ”’ 


“ The foregoing extract contains a sufficient vindication of ‘ the late 
Primate’ and his Librarian from an imputation which might attach to 
them in consequence of the editor of Strype’s Cranmer leaving his 
readers to infer that it was not possible to collate a document so neces- 
sary to be collated as the Register in question. The remainder of the 
‘Remarks’ serve to show the comparative worthlessness of the new 
edition of Strype, resulting from this important omission ; and to make 
manifest how much more beneficial to the Ecclesiastical History 
Society than either the names or the subscriptions of its episcopal 
patrons would be the active interference in the management of its 
affairs of such distinguished scholars as the Bishops of London, Ely, 
St. Davids, and Durham.—( Atheneum, April 8, 1848.) 


“We hear that the Council of the Ecclesiastical History Society— 
or rather the gentlemen who manage its affairs (for rumour says that 
the Council do not interfere very actively in the conduct of the 
Society,) propose remedying the blunders which Mr, Maitland’s letter 
pointed out as existing in their first volume of ‘ Strype’s Cranmer,’ by 
afew cancels. A second letter from Mr. Maitland shows, however, 
a further series of defects in that unfortunate publication. The editor 
has not only found it not ‘possible’ to consult Cranmer’s ‘ Register,’ 
but found it inconvenient, it would seem, even to examine carefully 
the very book which he was superintending ; and so Strype’s corree- 
tions (or rather those of Henry Wharton, the learned editor of the 
Anglia Sacra)—which Strype honestly acknowledged, and printed at 
the end of his book, because the volume being worked off, they could 
not be inserted in their proper places—are, it appears, to maintain the 
same improper position in the present edition. They are to be thrown 
together at the end of the work, without any references in the body 
of it. To remedy this fresh proof of editorial neglect, and to make 
the book what a book issuing from a Society boasting of such a proud 
array of episcopal patronage should be, the cancels must now no 
longer be a few. The readers of Mr. Maitland’s letters, more parti- 
cularly those who are members of the Ecclesiastical History Society, 
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will, we presume, be of opinion that the only satisfactory cancel will 
be to cancel the volume altogether.”—( Atheneum, April 22, 1848.) 


“* Though this Society has ever since its first announcement engaged 
the attention at once of private individuals (publishers and others) 
and of the public prints,—nevertheless, should you be able to spare 
the space in your widely-circulated journal, I am sure there are very 
many subscribers to it who would be glad to get a comprehensive 
detail (as true as may be, considering the silence of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society) of the various advertisements, notices, &c. put forth 
by that body. Permit me, meanwhile, to offer a few remarks and 
inquiries on subjects which have particularly struck my attention. 

‘1, Most probably all the subscribers are now aware of the two 
letters written by the former learned librarian of Lambeth Palace : 
for in the Socicty’s last issue of books, there was included a pamphlet 
of additional notes to the first volume of Strype’s ‘Cranmer,’ where 
mention is made of ‘ critical observations’ on that volume. Whether 
the fact of the editor’s having ‘omitted Wharton’s observations on 
the memorials,’ and having ‘neglected to consult that Archbishop’s 
[Cranmer’s] register at Lambeth,’ has been or will be sufficiently 
atoned for by the publication of this or any future appendixes, I must 
leave to futurity to show—and for the critical acumen of persons 
better qualitied than myself in such matters to decide, ‘The conclud- 
ing paragraph of the ‘advertisement to the reader’ is a curiosity.— 
‘With respect to the Cranmer register, the Society has only to observe, 
that the blame of neglecting to consult it rests not with the editor, but 
with the person employed to undertake that part of the work, who 
failed in the performance’! ! Let the Society adopt for their mottoes, 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath,’ and ‘ The least said, the soonest 
mended.” That no impediments would have been found in consulting 
records at Lambeth, Dr. Maitland has before asserted. Is this, how- 
ever, a proper (not to speak more strongly) explanation for such a 
Society to offer? How was it that such a glaring neglect was per- 

mitted in a ‘new edition’ by the ‘council ; whether its acting power 
is lodged in many persons, or, as appears to be the state of things in 
this Society, in one individual—a very multum in parvo? Is it the 
intention of the Ecclesiastical History Society now wholly to omit 
consulting the registers ? What care the anonymous editor must have 
taken in the complete perfection of his ‘new edition,’ to throw off all 
inquiry as to whether ‘ the person employed to undertake that part of 
the work’ was actually fulfilling his duty !—not to mention the apathy 
of the council (whether singular or plural) resident on the spot, re- 
garding an outlay of the Society’ s funds; for it may reasonably be 
conjectured that ‘the person’ was paid for his services. Even if the 
persons of the editor and ‘the person’—an example of grammarians’ 
ev vo Cvoww—be identical, the case will not, I think, be altered for the 
better at least. Did the said editor obtain so much assistance from 
those persons, that there was need of such a particular acknowledg- 
ment?’ Was this the case, | more especially mean, as regards thie 
Bodleian Library at Oxford? How often were the records there 
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consulted by himself or friends? How many dates were verified 
there ? 

«2, What is this edition of Strype? Is it really a ‘ new edition ? 
Verily it és a new edition in more ways than one. It is not a reprint 
—for there are many alterations; (some conjectural, as Dr. Maitland 
has shown) the spelling of names is altered ; there are very many mis- 
prints, one important—is it an alteration ?—at p. xv., to which I would 
call attention. But I would remark, in passing, that misprints abound 
also in the Society’s first volume of Field. 

«3. I consider it unnecessary to refer to the subject of the letter 
from ‘ A Subscriber to the Atheneum,’ which appeared in the number 
of the journal for the 25th of November [p. 1186].* Surely, however, 
such delay on the part of the Society, coupled with the announcement 
of ‘ subscriptions due,’ needs severe animadversion. It only remains 
for me to second his request, that the Atheneum will not only insert 
letters on the subject, but will ¢se/f call the attention of the sub- 
scribers to the Ecclesiastical History Society, and of the public in 
general, by an exposure of its present mismanagement. Such an 
article would confer a favour on, instead of injuring, the Society ;— 
though, perhaps, some few subscribers would be unwilling to peril 
again their guinea on a chance of amendment. Lastly, then, | 
would mention, that the Society permits a charge to be levied for the 
carriage of its publications: a charge which subscribers to the Parker 
Society, and, I believe, those to the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theo- 


* The letter here referred to, and which appeared in the Atheneum of Nov. 25, 
1848, is as follows :— 


“ Ecclesiastical History Society. —An advertisement has appeared in the Times, 
announcing that the Ecclesiastical History Society has in preparation an Athenee 
Cantabrigienses; and as an inducement, it may be supposed, to increased support, 
the public is further informed, that the said work can be obtained only by sub- 
seribers. I would suggest that a much more respectable argument in favour of the 
Society would be offered in the announcement of an immediate fulfilment of its 
engagement for the year 1848. Those who have the conduct of its affairs do not ~ 
forget to remind us of the approach of a third year's subscription (due Jan. Ist) ; but 
is it right, I ask, that to this time of its standing, the Society in question should have 
only issued one year’s books? ‘The subscribers have received up to the present, 
and at long intervals, the first volume of ‘ Field of the Church,’ the first and second 
volumes of Strype’s ‘ Memorials of Cranmer,’ and the first volume of Wood's 
‘ Athenee Oxonienses.’ For the year 1848 were announced the * Book of Common 
Prayer (according to the texts of the Sealed Books) with notes, by A. J. Stephens, 
Barrister-at-Law,’—the second volume of ‘ Field of the Church,’-—a new edition of 
Heylin’s ‘ History of the Reformation,’—and a second volume of Wood's ‘ Athen 
Oxonienses,’ Not one of these volumes has yet appeared. It may be stated (and 

hope we may reckon thereupon) that they will be distributed before, or at, the 
conclusion of the present year ; but is it good management, or at all encouraging to 
subscribers, that so tardy a spirit should be manifested in the fulfilment of engage- 
ments which are by no means of an extraordinary character? From the position 
which your Pann occupies in literary circles, I have thought it most suitable to 
address you upon this subject ; and as I consider a principle worthy of notice to be 
involved therein, I shall feel obliged if, either by insertion of this letter, or by 
remarks of your own in the course of your columns, you will call the attention of 
the managers of this Society, and that of the public, to the matter to which I have 
referred.—I am, &e. 


“ A SUBSCRIBER TO THE Athenaum.”’ 


VoL, XXXV.— March, 1849. 
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logy, have not to meet, in addition to their subscriptions, except in 
some few instances. If the Parker Society employs a paid agent in 
this University, why should not the Ecclesiastical History Society ? 
Is it correct, I would fain learn, that, as 1 have been informed, ‘the 
council’ have agreed to permit their unpard agent here to retain, in- 
addition to the charge for carriage, the odd shilling out of every sub- 
scription paid to him? Would it not be fairer to the Society at large 
to pay their agents a fixed sum, and to appropriate the entire guinea 
to the expenses of the Kecclesiastical History Society ¢ 
“Tam, &ce., 
«A SuBSCRIBER TO THE Atheneum, 
“AND TO THE EccxesiasticaL History Society, 
“ Oxford, Dec. 4.” (Atheneum, Jan, 6, 1849.) 


“ The readers of the Atheneum will doubtless remember the very 
pungent comments on the first volume of the ‘ Ecclesiastical History 
Society's Edition of Strype,’ ‘which the editor's announcement that 
the documents contained in it had been verified as far as possible,’ 
drew from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Maitland—at that time custos of 
Archbishop Cranmer’s Register, from which many of the most 
important and interesting were derived. Mr, Maitland showed [sce 
Ath, No. 1067) that the Register had never been consulted—and 
that ‘ whatever might be the impossibility which prevented the editor 
from verifying the documents derived from Cranmer’s Register, it did 
not originate with those who had the power of giving or withholding 
access to it.” Mr, Maitland’s charges (including, as they did, the 
omission of Wharton’s Observations on the Memorials) were grave 
ones ; and it was naturally expected that some reply should be given 
to them—or at least, some notice taken of them—by the editor or the 
managers of the Society. Accordingly, when the second volume was 
published, it was accompanied by a small pamphlet which the sub- 
scribers were requested to place at the end of their first volume ; and 
to which is prefixed the following :— 

**¢ Critical observations having been made upon the first volume of Strype’s 
Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, as published by the Ecclesiastical History 
Society, on the ground that the Editor had omitted Wharton’s Observations 
on the Memorials, and had neglected to consult that archbishop’s register at Lam- 
beth, the reader is requested to observe that Wharton’s Observations are now 
appended in portions to each volume of the edition, and that the bulls of Pope 
Clement VII. for the consecration, and the consecration oath of Archbishop 
Cranmer, together with ‘the letter of the prior of Canterbury,’ and ‘ the oath 
of fidelity to the King against the Bishop of Rome,’ taken by Boner at his 
consecration, are also published ‘in extenso.’ With respect to the Cranmer 
Register, the Society has ONLY to observe, that the blame of neglecting to con- 


sult it rests Nor with the Editor, but with the person employed to undertake 
that part of the work, who fuiled in the pe rformance. = 


“This seemed at least satisfactory to Mr. Maitland—respecting 
whom the friends of the Ecclesiastical History Society had been dis- 
posed to say hard things for his ‘unfounded’ attack upon that body. 
The fault was admitted—and the culprit pointed at. But here the 
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matter takes a curious turn. Who was this literary defaulter ?—who 
was employed to undertake that part of the work and failed in its per- 
formance ? Our readers will scarcely guess: it is clear that our cor- 
respondent ¢ A Subscriber to the Athen@um and to the Ecclesiastical 
History Society’ [see No. +1106] could not guess. But in the 
number of the British Magazine just published, Mr. Maitland lets us 
into the secret.* 


“¢ Having read this, I did not inquire how far the corrections and additions 
thus published went towards rendering the volume what it should have been. 
It seemed strange that the blame of neglecting Cranmer’s Register did not rest 
with the editor, and I felt some curiosity to know who was the ‘ person em- 
ployed,’ but whom I had never heard of, or seen, at Lambeth. But that was 
not my business; which was only thankfully to accept the acknowledgment 
of ‘the Society,’ that in fact the Register had not been consulted, and that my 
charge of that almost incredible neglect on the part of ‘ the Society’ was true, 


and the editor’s statement respecting the verification of the documents a gross _ 


falsehood. The whole tone and tenour of the Advertisement showed so plainly 
that ‘ the Society’ (whatever individuals might be included in that term) had 
made up their minds to face the matter out, and shelter the delinquent, and 
tell the subscribers they must take what they could get in exchange for their 
money, that if I had been one of those subscribers, and considered myself 
entitled to remonstrate, I should have felt it hopeless. I did not therefore 
interfere with the matter until, on the 15th of December, I was informed 
(accidentally, and even unintentionally) from a quarter so respectable and 
well-informed as to preclude doubt, that ‘ the person employed’ meant myself: 
Certainly such an idea had never crossed my own mind, as that I had ever been 
employed by the Society for anything, or connected with it in any way or degree 
whatsoever ; and while I was surprised at the impudence of the thing, I could 
not help being amused at its absurdity, and the drollery of ‘the Society’ paying 
me offin such a highly imaginative and humorous way, for finding fault with its 
book. If the jest has been carried so far as to bring my name into the accounts 
of the Society for a weekly salary, or for bills delivered, I beg to assure any 
future Treasurer or Auditors (I see nothing of such persons at present in the 
prospectus) that all these payments are as imaginary as the rest of the matter 
about my having been employed Ly the Society at all.’ ” 


“ That there is gross mismanagement in the conduct of this Society 
is manifest. - The letter of our correspondent, to which we have 
before referred, and in which he called our attention to various well 
grounded complaints against those who have the conduct of the 
Society’s affairs—tends to prove the justice of our remark upon 
a former occasion—viz., ‘how much more beneficial to the EKcclesias- 
tical History Society than either the names or the subscriptions of its 
episcopal patrons would be the active interference in the management 
of its affairs of such distinguished scholars as the Bishops of London, 
St. Davids, and Durham,’ ”—Athenaum, Feb. 3, 1849. 


* Since this article has been in type we have learnt that Mr. Maitland’s letter 
has been separately printed:—* that it may be more easily submitted to the consi- 
deration of the patrons, vice-patrons, and council, with the hope that some of them 
may feel themselves more or less responsible for the proceedings of persons really 
employed by them or guaranteed to the public by the sanction of their names.” 
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REPORTS OF THE REVEREND THE ORDINARY OF NEWGATE, 
FOR THE YEARS 1847 Anp 1848. 


We have just received, through the kindness of a friend, copies 
of the Reports presented by Mr. Davis to the Lord Mayor and 

‘ourt of Aldermen last year and the preceding. The good sense, 
practical wisdom, and judicious benevolence which characterize in 
so remarkable a manner these deeply interesting documents, will, 
we have nodoubt, render them as acceptable to our readers as any- 
thing we could lay before them; while, at the same time, their 
being placed in the hands of the clergy generally, will tend 
towards the accomplishment of the wishes of the excellent 
writer; and so, through the publication of the facts stated in 
his reports, those persons who need the impressive cautions and 
warnings they suggest, may be preserved from deviating from the 
path of uprightness, or restrained in those foolish and impru- 


dent courses which lead to crime, and misery, and unavailing 
remorse. 


A REPORT ON THE GAOL OF NEWGATE, 1847. 


My Lord and Gentlemen,—The time of year has again come round, 
when it is required that I present to the Court of Aldermen, a Report 
of the condition of the Gaol of Newgate. Once more I beg to ex- 
press my gratitude to the Court for the vote of thanks they were so 
good as to send me, expressive of their approbation of the Report of 
last year, as well as the more substantial kindness they did me, by 
adding to my income, in consequence of the decease of the late Rev. 
Mr. Cotton, I desire to assure the Court that my best energies are 
devoted to the discharge of the important duties intrusted to me. 

The general character of the prisoners committed during the last 
year, has greatly confirmed the impressions produced on my mind, by 
the personal examination of some thousands previously committed. 

There is, my lord and gentlemen, a great deal to hope for, with 
respect to many of the unhappy inmates of this important gaol. 
Much has been said about the contaminating and corrupting influence 
within its walls, but not a word is uttered respecting the large number 
that reform their habits, are restored to their friends, and are never 
seen again in any criminal prison. I am continually meeting with 
persons who express their deep-felt gratitude at the benefits they have 
received in Newgate, and at their being again recovered from their 
lost position. To enter into particulars with regard to such persons 
would ruin their hopes, and blight their prospects. No record ought 
to be kept of their names. Many years afterwards, the most serious 
injury might be inflicted by the thoughtless mention of a past 
offence. We have the highest authority for saying, that where true 


repentance is manifested, “ such transgressions shall be remembered 
no more. 
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The class of offenders among whom I have principally noticed 
these changes, has consisted of-those who have fallen into crime, from 
the pressing wants of poverty, by indulging in expensive habits 
beyond their lawful means, by giving way to secret vices, such as 
gaming, women, or midnight carousals, by sudden temptations to dis- 
honesty, and by being placed in situations of trust and importance, 
without a due consideration of the fatal consequences of being unfaith- 
ful in their trust. This body of criminals are termed first offenders, 
It comprises persons of all ages, of almost all classes of society, and 
comprehends many guilty of offences against the person. It extends 
to a portion of the juvenile offenders, to many acquitted prisoners, to 
numbers sent to the different Houses of Correction, or transports. In 
these we find the proverb realized, ‘ Ha@nuara paOnpuara,’ but care must 
be taken in all these endeavours, that nothing is done calculated to 
encourage crime, or to remove the penal character of our prisons. 
The objects of imprisonment scem to me three-fold, J’trst, to inflict 
such a sentence as shall strike fear in others, who have not yet 
offended. Secondly, to administer such discipline as is likely to cor- 
rect the criminal. Thirdly, to compel him to make whatever restitu- 
tion the nature of the case admits. This last object, although enforced 
by Divine sanction, is almost entirely lost sight of, in the adiministra- 
tion of punishment to offenders in this country. 

The prison of Pentonville, my lord and gentlemen, is the applica- 
tion of what I have here stated, to select prisoners from among those 
sentenced to transportation. I have been permitted privately to 
examine the convicts sent there from Newgate, after undergoing a 
long imprisonment, and all the men I saw, with one exception, were 
such as I should expect to reform, under any good system of discipline. 
One was as hardened a youth as I ever saw,—another was in deep sor- 
row—not at all unlikely to gomad. I found a medical student making 
breeches of corduroy, and a draper cutting out articles of dress, by the 
most approved patterns. They had costly and valuable books to read. 
The best patterns, works on geography, surgery, materia medica, &c. 
&e. One young man was at work as a carpenter, and I saw a violin, 
the production of the labour of the spare hours of a prisoner, and 
made of deal boards. ‘The officers gave a satisfactory account of the 
progress in reformation the prisoners had made. As far as I could 
judge by their expressions of regret for the past, they appeared to be 
sincere in their sorrow, and looking at the class from which these 
prisoners are taken, I fully believe that the large majority of them will 
do well. There is a great deal of mental culture, as well as manual 
labour, carried on in the Model Prison, and in addition to these ad- 
vantages, a superior degree of religious instruction. 

I see by the examination of the Governor of Millbank Prison, 
before the House of Lords, that those who do not go on well at Pen- 
tonville, are returned to Millbank, under the name of “ Incorri- 
gibles,” and it is with this class, which is found in every prison in the 
kingdom, that all the real difficulties of prison discipline exist. 

lhe present laws, the present prisons, the present discipline, would 
do very well, if it were not for the “ lncorrigibles.” They, misguided 
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men, are unfit to associate with others. Their language is revolting 
and disgusting; their habits often filthy and dirty; their principles 
and demeanour depraved, and in habits of body and mind they exhibit 
an awful picture of human degeneracy. Your lordship is fully aware 
that we have too many of them, among the guilty parties committed 
to this prison. 

I proceed now, my lord, to detail a little more than I did last year, 
what are the motives operating upon the minds of criminals, that lead 
them to commit the offences for which they are sent to us. Among 
these inducements, poverty must ever have a prominent place; and 
to inquire into the causes of poverty, is but to inquire, in too many 
instances, into the remote causes of crime. Poverty—the result of 
misfortune,—is not so much the inciting motive, as poverty when it 
springs from misconduct. 

Carelessness, prodigality, want of foresight, want of rigid economy 
in prosperity, imprudent marriages, love of indolence, a fondness for 
pleasure, and aping superiors, are often the real, though the remote, 
cause of crime. When men become poor, they do many things from 
which they would abstain, were they in the possession of plenty. 
Under the pressure of want, men soon become the dupes of evil asso- 
ciates, and principles hitherto preserved give way, under suggestions 
then made to them. A cruel step-father drives his step-son out of 
doors. Other boys more depraved soon corrupt him, and he quickly 
sees the inside of a prison, and its deep corruptions, ‘The expenses 
attendant on going to plays, races, singing houses, and houses of ill- 
fame, are frequently the cause of embezzlement. Expensive habits, 
beyond the means possessed by those who give way to them, sooner 
or later lead to this result, 

Poverty is seen connected with crime,—in acts of misdemeanour by 
breaking windows,—in felony by stealing from bakers’ barrows in the 
street, or from shops where bread is sold; it is witnessed in the 
pawning of wretched bedding, furniture from ready-furnished lodg- 
ings, and other property entrusted to theircare. Young women with 
an illegitimate child to support, when in service, frequently adopt 
some such means to supply their urgent wants. They pawn their 
masters’ property, and hope to be able to replace it before it is missed, 
but are detected and imprisoned. In many of these instances, if you 
remove the poverty, you take away the cause of crime, and the crime 
itself. Of the same kind and class of offence from poverty, is that 
which arises from the want of occupation, where there is a willing- 
ness to work. Young people capriciously throw themselves out of 
employment, the wages do not please them, or they get more reproof 
than they can endure. Irritation on both sides leads to much mis- 
chief, and not rarely to Newgate. Strikes among workmen, and such 
combinations, to raise unnaturally the price of labour, are fertile 
sources of crime and of this character. 

But there are deeper depths than these, in the close connexion 
between poverty and crime. In the courts, and lanes, and alleys of 
the metropolis, you may sce hundreds and thousands of idle, dirty, 
ragged children. Many of these are brought up with sad examples 
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at home, and they soon go beyond the vices of their parents in degra- 
dation. They are quick, intelligent children, and have hada full 
average share of charity school education, but they prefer running 
about the streets, idle and dirty, rather than the more self-denying 
duty of earning their daily bread by daily labour. In August Ses- 
sions, 1847, we had at one time thirty-two of these youths, and I saw 
twenty-seven of them pass a good examination in reading and scrip- 
ture truth. ‘Their fluency and propriety in reading and answering 
were fully equal to anything of the sort I have seen. The difference 
between these and honest children, does not consist in education, as 
we are apt to suppose, but in a depraved will, a disposition to prefer 
evil to good, and satisfaction and delight in the life of a thief. 

With this incorrigible class of offenders, there is a great disregard 
of religious duties. ‘They seldom attend any place of worship, and 
good feelings and right principles are seldom found among them, 
There is a surprising uniformity among regular thieves, in the neglect 
of religious duties. From the day they leave prison, till the day they 
are recommitted, they attend no place of worship. It appears to me, 
that this is a very powerful predisposing cause of crime. Instead of 
learning the principles of pure morality, they imbibe, with eagerness, 
sentiments that induce them to supply their wants, at the sacrifice of 
all that is valuable, except their life. Plausibility supplies the place 
of truth, and self-interest is substituted for integrity. Hence the 
unblushing falsehood in alliance with dishonesty. Hence the gross 
licentiousness in which they live, and hence, in reality, the head and 
front of their offending, I attribute to the neglect of religious duties, 
and the want of right principles, springing from that neglect, almost 
all the hardened crime we meet with. At all events, these two things 
are found in combination, whether or no they be related, as I believe, 
they are to each other as cause and effect. 

I greatly fear that much encouragement is given to offenders, by 
the specious but morally unsound principles, that are not unfrequently 
adopted by advocates in their defence, The success that often attends 
the efforts of counsel, makes a strong impression on the minds of 
escaped criminals, and they depart from the bar to carry into practice 
what, it may be, professedly religious men have perniciously urged in 
their deliverance. There is a marked difference in the style of pri- 
soners’ reasonings, before and after their defence. Well might the 
Prophet say, “ Woe unto you * * who justify the wicked for reward, 
and take away the righteousness of the righteous (prosecutor) from 
him.” This is something very different for the legitimate exercise of 
principles of law, in defence of personal liberty and property. 

I have again to repeat, my lord, what I last year stated on the sub- 
ject of education, Of the beneficial tendency of instruction, I have 
the highest opinion, and I heartily wish its claims may be most fully 
admitted. Good must be the result in many cases. But it is a great 
and growing delusion to suppose, that criminals are any less intelli- 
gent, or any worse educated than their fellows in society, who remain 
uncorrupted with crime, and are never seen in prison. After the 
personal examination of many thousands individually, and carefully 
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inquiring into their past habits and education, I aim satisfied that it 
the paviors in the streets, the drovers in Smithfield, the butchers in 
Newgate and Leadenhall markets, were examined, in comparison with 
such of their classes as get committed to prison, the average degree 
of what is called education, would be found quite as great among the 
prisoners as among others. 

It is of the utmost importance that the real causes of crime should 
be known and understood, for it is not to be endured that great states- 
men should stand up and declare the want of education to be the 
cause of crime, while every thief in London is laughing in his sleeve 
at them. Whoever heard one of this shrewd, active class of depre- 
dators, say, I wish I had known better, and I should not have done 
this. I have heard hundreds say, “ it is a bad life, but what are we 
todo” Many urge, “it is useless to reform—no one will believe 
us;' but never did I see anything approaching to that state of feeling 
which would exist were ignorance the cause of their degradation. It 
is not ignorance and inadvertence, but the want of right feelings and 
good principles, and facts will foree the closer investigation of this 
important subject, in which ¢ruth must be the end at which we aim, 
and not the mere adoption of popular delusions without further 

The reports and investigations made in many prisons during a series 
of years, have brought to light the fact, that in country prisons a large 
number can neither read nor write. ‘The rural parts of Middlesex, 
Surrey, Essex, and Kent, within the jurisdiction of the Central 
Criminal Court, exhibit a great difference in the amount of education 
acquired by the prisoners committed to Newgate, compared with the 
education of those brought up in London. ‘The same thing is true of 
most persons brought up in other agricultural districts, and subse- 
quently by residence in London, committed to Newgate when charged 
with offences against the law. But this ignorance, shown by incon- 
trovertible facts, is not ignorance peculiar to those who adopt criminal 
habits, it is the proof of the lamentable and deplorable extent to 
which ignorance prevails among the humble, and yet the honest, por- 
tion of our community. Good feclings and good principles are not 
confined to the lettered generation. Many of the noblest virtues and 
the truest and purest principles that human nature can admit, may be 
found among those who can neither read nor write. I wish they 
could read and write. It would be better for them, and better for all. 


But however much learning may be acquired, the experience of human 
nature is to this effeet :— 


* Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor.” 


It is a further confirmation of this view to observe, that out of the 
many Irishmen who are committed to Newgate, and brought up in 
rural districts of Ireland, a very large proportion have possessed 
opportunities for acquiring the rudiments of education. Irishmen as 
a body (taken especially from the rural districts) are much more com- 
monly educated than the same class of men in England. And yet 
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crime is more common among them than Englishmen. 1 judge, of 
course, of those that have come under my own observation. 

Many serious offences have their origin in drunkenness. This vice 
has extensive influence among women, To obtain the means of gra- 
tifying their passion for drink, they will become both unchaste and 
dishonest. Under its effects they will expend their wages, as female 
servants, prodigally, and pawn their clothes, * They will misappro- 
priate money entrusted to them to pay bills, and pledge their master’s 
property. Led by such feelings, they degrade their character, forfeit 
their liberty, endure disgrace, and involve their connexions in shame 
and grief, 

By no means does the catalogue of crimes connected with drunken- 
ness end here. Very closely is the increase of juvenile thieves mixed 
up with drunkenness on the part of parents. See what dirty, slovenly 
habits exist in many females among the poor, arising from this cause. 
They go out in the morning without washing their face, with their 
hair uncombed, and with their clothes dirty and ragged. Children 
soon imitate bad habits, and go a step or two further in degeneracy. 
Can girls so brought up make respectable servants? or boys encour- 
aged in idleness, become industrious and useful labourers? Do not 
the faults of the mother cling to the girls? and do not the boys: 
rapidly degenerate with such examples before them? Slovenly and 
untidy female children, careless in their dress, and dirty in their per- 
sons, What prudent lady will receive into their family? Such young 
women seriously aggravate the indolent propensities of boys of their 
own age, and the one becomes impure, and the other dishonest. Nor 
is this the whole of what may be traced to drunkenness. A large 
proportion of cases of cutting and wounding, spring from the excite- 
ment arising from drink. These crimes nearly border upon, and some 
actually amount to, murder. Inflamed passions in violently tempered 
persons, render habits of intoxication exceedingly dangerous to the 
peace of society? What stains are brought upon their character, 
and ruin on their prospects in life, by the pestilential vice of intem- 
perance, Fighting with bars of iron, pokers, striking with hammers, 
and too often the use of the knife, are the pernicious fruits of this 
indulgence. The extensive effects of this enormous vice must be 
looked for outside as well as inside the gaol. 

Every day’s experience in this prison increases the conviction I 
have, that the great cause of crime in regular thieves, is the love of 
an easy life, and a fondness for indulgencies that steady labour cannot 
procure for them. When they get a love for their low selfish pur- 
suits, what is there to induce them to act rightly ? If their miserable 
lodging, their dirty, slovenly female companion, their predatory habits, 
are perfectly satisfactory to them—if they desire no improvement— 
it cleanliness, comfort, respectability, and propriety, are irksome to 
them, how are such men to be rescued from ruin? ‘This is the ques- 
tion in prison discipline that is yet unsolved. If anything in the 
world wants a thorough revision, it is the system that has been pur- 
sued with respect both to imprisonment and transportation. The 
advantage of the public, and the benefit of the prisoners, are both 
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lost sight of. Much useful labour is completely thrown away, and 
with that almost the only hope of benefitting the prisoner is aban- 
doned, 

But labour is required quite as imperatively for the large number 
of idle young men who wander about the country as vagrants. Ina 
great number of cases vagrancy is the first step to the idle and dis- 
solute life of a thief. Were plenty of hard work provided, so that in 
any number these youths could at once have employment, with just 
sufficient remuneration to supply their necessities, a vast deal of good 
would be done. While they wander at will by day, and by law are 
provided with bed, supper, and breakfast, the tribe of idle vagrants 
will always flourish. Of late years the numbers have doubled and 
trebled. 

The natural way to devise a remedy is to investigate closely and 
carefully into the cause of crime. What are the prevailing motives 
that contribute to make a thief, and then to make him incorrigible * 
The great distinction in such a man from others, is the absence of 
good feeling, and the want of right principle. A great distinction 
must be drawn between knowledge, however extensive it may be, and 
what we understand by the word principle. Men of the most 
debauched and profligate habits, are not unfrequently persons of con- 
siderable attainments, and those ignorant of the alphabet are quite as 
often estimable and exemplary in “their conduct. While men void of 
right principle, and destitute of anything like a feeling of what is due 
to society from them, are delighted with their life of infamy and sin, 
is there any reasonable hope of preventing them from being the 
inmates of a prison, and eventually exiles from their country? Can 
any, but teaching from above, enable such an offender to say from his 
heart, “T will never deceive nor utter falsehood again.” To speak 
or write what is untrue in the least degree, shall be shunned as pollu- 
tion and shame.” ‘I will never again do what is discreditable, or 
dishonourable, under any pretext, much less what is fraudulent or dis- 
honest, and suffer what I may, I will endure hunger, and poverty, and 
death, rather than supply my wants by the sacrifices of principles | 
owe to my Creator and my fellow-creatures >’) Here is the remedy, 
and in the character to be reformed, here is the cause of the offence. 
What, I ask, has led to this lamentable result? What has been the 
first step to their moral ruin ? 

Cruelty at home is often the cause of driving young people into 
the streets, and into prison, An unfeeling step-father, or a bad tem- 
pered elder brother, where the mother is a widow, feels great annoy- 
ance at the presence in the house of one who does not fully contribute 
to his own support. Slackness of work, indolence of conduct, and 
other matters less serious, occasion violent disputes. From such 
altereations blows and separation follow, and mere children are cast 
into the streets, friendless, penniless, and homeless. They speedily 
become victims to those more deeply involved in guilt, and ruin ts 
the result. 

How difficult it is to apply a remedy to meet such a case. The 
only way is to make a prison do that, which ought to have been done 
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by the relatives, and administer, as far as possible, timely and effectual 
correction. However far gone in crime, offenders are comparatively 
contented and happy, while they are kept in good and constant 
employment. The same men are quite different in their conduct 
when kept in idleness, and kept in occupation. _ Employment is the 
great remedy to be adopted, and the means of checking completely 
the vices to which they are addicted. ‘These vices are, swearing, 
using most profane and abominable language; filthy, obscene, and 
debasing conversation, such as it is polluting to describe. The use of 
language of this kind requires that the prisoner should be kept by 
himself; and he should be made to feel that he is so degraded in his 
character, as not to be fit to associate with “ convicts.”” Have we not 
here, then, an easy, and an effectual remedy, if we had the means to 
apply it? Is not such a man capable of being worked upon when 
addressed daily on the subject, and expostulated with, as to his vile 
and abominable tongue? Very few would use bad language if they 
were thus treated, without any undue severity or strictness. 

Another of their vices is talking about the robberies they have 
committed, and their escapes from the police ; and a very dangerous 
vice itis. It encourages many a youth to persevere in stealing, who 
otherwise would be corrected by imprisonment. No person can have 
the least idea of what the life of a thief is, unless he can get at the 
conversation of a transport ward. The things detected and brought 
to light by the police, are mere bagatelles to the exploits of these 
dexterous youths. A regular known thief now with us, has boasted 
that he got in one night only, on one of the bridges in London, forty- 
seven pocket handkerchiefs. All this ruinous conversation ought to 
be stopped. It is pernicious and destructive in the highest degree, 
and all parties who have made thieving their living, ought on this 
ground only to be kept alone. The Surveyor General of prisons has 
suggested that there be large cells, in which a mechanic might work 
as well as sleep and live, which appears to me very desirable for such 
persons. But labouring men and others, who have neither been 
taught a trade nor learnt to read, would not be then provided for. 
Some out-door labour, separate or otherwise, seems required. I 
should suggest sawing, or chopping wood, breaking or sawing stone, 
digging, &e., &e., &e., might be adopted for such men. These 
remarks apply quite as forcibly to prisoners under sentence of 
imprisonment, as to those who are transported. Men quite as bad, 
and quite as abandoned, are in houses of correction as can be found 
among transports. 

I have already noticed as a painfully common deficiency in regular 
thieves,—the want of a due regard to the claims of religion. True 
religion is the only teacher of right feelings and good principles, No 
system is so suited for teaching persons the knowledge of the letter of 
Scripture, as keeping them by themselves. I make a daily address to 
the prisoners of Newgate in the chapel, after reading prayers and a 
portion of Scripture, as required by law. Of the good effects of the 
quarter of an hour thus spent in teaching the plain leading principles 
of Holy Seripture, I have had hundreds and hundreds of proof, But 
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how much better would the effect be if these prisoners were quite by 
themselves for a while, and had no one at hand, by idle, loose, and 
profane talk, to undo what has just been done in the house of prayer ? 
Where there is a tendency to penitent feeling, separate confinement 
greatly encourages such a sentiment, and we ought to be very anxious, 
as much as possible, to cherish hopes of genuine reformation, which 
must always thus begin. I am quite aware men will hypocritically 
adopt religious sentiments, and trade upon them to deceive others, 
In February last, a prisoner was committed to Newgate, on a charge 
of highway robbery, who had been liberated at Christmas last, from a 
sentence of transportation, on account of his good conduct. He had 
served five years at Portsmouth on board the hulks, and had been 
employed in a great variety of works. He deceived the authorities 
in all probability by his pretended reformation, and diligent occupa- 
tion. He professed to be religious, but his religion kept him seven 
weeks only out of prison. There always will be such cases, and they 
must not deter us from pursuing the right path, and still hoping for 
improvement in many. 

Almost all prisoners greatly dislike separate confinement. All with 
us are asked the question, whether they will be by themselves or with 
others. About one in a hundred prefer being by themselves. These 
are generally persons of education, who have resources in themselves, 
and such parties have moved in better circles of life, to whom the 
association of prisoners would be painful and undesirable. ‘To men of 
this class separation is a great boon. Free access to books, the occu- 
pation of the mind, the acquisition of knowledge, and above all, the 
being able, as it were, to hide themselves from the world and conceal 
their shame, make this kind of imprisonment very desirable for them. 
To parties who can neither read nor write it is very unsuitable. 
What are they todo? A month under such circumstances ought to 
count for six. 

The management of prisoners in separate confinement, if you have 
respect to safe custody only, is much easier than in any other way. A 
larger number may be kept with fewer officers, but I foresee great 
difficulties in some cases in the application of such a system to 
Newgate. 

Twice during the seventeen days that form the average duration of 
continement in Newgate, is every prisoner in a state of considerable 
excitement. When first brought in, he is greatly depressed. The 
being taken from his friends, the remembrance of his crime, and the 
probable result of his trial, induce a combination of circumstances of 
a very painful nature, When placed by himself his reflections are 
bitter, and for the first few days suicide is greatly to be feared. After 
trial again, when the sentence is severe, for the first day or two, till 
somewhat reconciled, there is a similar or even sharper state of excite- 
ment. With these exceptions the benefits would be very great, from 
keeping prisoners apart before and after trial. 

This question, my lord and gentlemen, has too far gone not to 
become a matter of deliberation to the magistracy of London. The 
adoption of it in Newgate will be the virtual adoption of it every- 
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where. But it appears to me that it must be general and not universal 
in its application to prisoners. If insisted upon in every case it will 
be a procrustean bed, press hardest upon the most illiterate, and 
become a fearful engine of oppression. In proportion as men have 
resources in themselves, is the tediousness of confinement relieved. 
But two years imprisonment of a man that cannot read, in a way he 
cannot work, is not very likely to improve his hardy character or 
industrial habits. The greatest care and discretion must be adopted, 
or the good anticipated will be grievously marred with evil. The Sur- 
veyor General of prisons seems to have directed his attention to the 
possibility of well occupying prisoners so confined. It will be a great 
improvement when this can be done, and will make the system more 
desirable, and less liable to objection. 

Those who have never been brought into close contact with parties 
committed to Newgate, can have little idea of the dreadful scenes of 
distress witnessed, when charges of embezzlement or forgery, or 
breaches of trust, are alleged against members of respectable families. 
I often think that if a young man could on a visiting day, see a heart- 
broken father have his first interview with his criminal child; or if he 
could behold an agonized widow, sinking to the earth with agitation, 
at the sight of her boy in confinement; could he witness the shame 
and disgrace felt by near and dear relatives, who are involved in the 
consequences, though free from the guilt of his offence,—he would 
surely pause before he appropriated his employer’s money to his own 
purposes, and would suffer any extremities of poverty rather than 
subject his dear relatives to such severe and heart-rending sufferings. 
Our feelings are continually harrowed by such spectacles, and I wish 
that the guilty could see them in time to avert their repetition. 
Many such persons are committed to Newgate, convicted and trans- 
ported in the course of a few days. They not unfrequently receive a 
heavier sentence than the youth who has been for years a thief, and 
several times previously convicted of crime. Most affecting circum- 
stances are elicited by the correspondence of such persons with their 
friends. Some of the most distressing pictures of sorrow are exhibited, 
in the affectionate letters of a sister or confiding wife. The desolation 
in the domestic circle, the heart-stricken parent, the manly and yet 
merciful reproof of a well-informed brother. But the most striking 
affection of all is in the poor widowed mother. No crime can kill 
her feelings; they remain in the most deplorable cases of guilt, as a 
ruin iu a desert, to show what has been in former days, and what alas 
isnow. ‘These painful scenes ought to be dwelt upon. ‘They con- 
tain almost the only ray of hope that will effectually deter offenders 
from their crimes. Many painful instances transpire, some at ever 
sessions, of vices separating a member from a family circle otherwise 
happy. Children looking up to a father for bread, but find him in 
Newgate. Can words describe the distresses of a virtuous wife thus 
surrounded, and worse than widowed, by the dissolute conduct of her 
husband? And can any young man read this exact picture of what 
is continually occurring, and yet be heartless enough to plunge his 
relatives into such scenes of wretchedness and unmitigated distress ? 
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The records of the last year show, that the near connexions of magis- 
trates, clergymen, dissenting ministers, merchants, physicians, soli- 
citors, and almost all classes have so fallen, and I fear that the coming 
year, whoever lives to see it through, will disclose similar results from 
similar vices. Some now commencing their iniquities, will, before 
many summers are ended, pass through the same bitter experience as 
others have, harrow the feelings of their best friends and dearest rela- 
tives, expose their family, their name, their reputation, to that obloquy 
and degradation others have endured before them. It would be a 
happiness if these remarks could reach aguilty youth, and induce him 
to abandon his associates, his pleasures, and his criminalities, before 
they involve himself and his friends in the fearful severities of penal 
inflictions. Such hopes, however, are almost futile, for youth fully 
bent upon their sinful purposes, can be restrained by nothing but by 
coercion, and in such instances the sooner the remedy is applied the 
greater is the prospect and probability of success, 

It would be inexcusable in me to omit to notice a remarkable 
change that has taken place in the feelings of prisoners, in conse- 
quence of the alteration of the sentence of transportation into 
imprisonment in some parts of England. This result has been very 
serious to affect the class of men known as “regular thieves.’ 
These men carry on their pursuits with a full calculation of what 
they are to encounter when taken. The sending of them abroad 
without a reasonable hope of intercourse with their vile associates, 
was as great a terror to them as the name of Newgate is to a respect- 
able and proper person. Let them be confined where they will, they 
will find out means of communication that the most vigilant superin- 
tendance cannot detect. ‘There is no prison i; England, I strongly 
suspect, on the separate or any other system, where you have the 
overcharge of men of resources, and of first-rate dexterity, where, if 
kept for any length of time, they will not devise means to make com- 
munications. I have seen debates in Parliament bearing upon trans- 
portation, cut out of a newspaper, and rolled up as narrow as a quill, 
and as hard as wood, to get them through gratings, not wider than 
bird-cage wires. I have known them take a leaf of a prayer-bock, 
and with a pointed piece of wood, write with their own blood, if they 
could not get ink. It has happened that they have torn the hair off 
their heads to send out to their friends, if they were prohibited the 
use of scissors to cut it off. And to get a knife they want nothing 
but a piece of iron off their shoe, or a piece of a tin pannikin, and 
their ingenuity and industry will make these as sharp as a razor. 
One man who had let his beard grow all over his face, shaved him- 
self with iron thus prepared, to avoid if possible his identification, 
and on his trial evidence to this etfect was given in court. But 
what are you to expect? You are dealing with the shrewdest, the 
craftiest, and the most persevering of the human race. If they are 
considered as men of misfortune and not of crime—if they are treated 
as deserving of pity, not of coercion,—the most glaring mistakes will 
be made, and no effectual remedy applied. The punishment is well 
considered and calculated upon by them, Banishment they dread 
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next to deat. And banishment must be the sentence on all regular 
thieves. The sooner it is inflicted the more effectual the remedy, and 
the more beneficial to them and to others, the result of their chas- 
tisement. 

The documents that show us what transportation has been, its 
frightful immorality, its baneful effects on the mind, and its want of 
answering the end intended, are powerful arguments to the effeet that 
transportation ought, as a system, to be greatly improved, and that 
something like what has been tried ‘at Pentonville and Millbank, 
should be tried in the colonies; but this system of reformation, tried 
out there, would be attended with a vast many other advantages 
beyond those gained by imprisonment in England. The deterring 
effect of transportation would be effectual in repressing crime, if 
greater certainty of conviction could be obtained, and regular thieves 
were transported the first time they were convicted. Any act indi- 
cating a habit of thieving, ought to be thus treated. Stealing from 
the person,—stealing from a shop in the day-time,—from carts and 
waggons,—cutting out panes of glass to get at jewellery,—stealing at 
railway stations, and many similar acts,—ought always to be taken as 
indicating a habit, and treated accordingly. 

It is thoroughly well known that young men who have given them- 
selves up to habits of thieving, intend at the end of their term of 
imprisonment, or at the close of their period of transportation, to 
return to their pernicious ways. They are unaltered in their princi- 
ples, although subservient in their demeanour, and when _ perfectly 
unrestrained among themselves, exhibit a most striking contrast from 
what they are in the presence of the prison authorities. The degree 
of duplicity they can assume to serve their purposes is beyond credi- 
bility, till it be actually witnessed. It requires great caution in 
experienced persons to come upon them when quite free from 
restraint, and to witness unobserved their ways and doings. But the 
same convict will talk most scripturally and feelingly of his degraded 
pursuits when it answers his purpose, and, in a few minutes after- 
wards, will be first among them that use prison slang and all other 
abominations. Reforms among this class of depredators is generally 
external only. They see the benefits they get by good behaviour, 
and adopt good behaviour as they adopt thieving, it being the 
shortest means to gét at what they want. It is deplorable to think of 
their deep dpubic-minded assumptions, at the same time it is difficult 
to preserve gravity at their deceptions. The cool way in which they 
deny the most palpable truths, the dexterity with which they avail 
themselves of the ignorance of the party they address, the boldness 
exhibited in their most impudent and barefaced robberies, leave us 
without anything like a rational hope of a thorough reformation in 
principle, Far be it from me to say that their reformation is beyond 
the reach of Omnipotence, but excepting the intervention of that 
influence by which man was originally created, all human ingenuity 
seems to me best directed in repressing their efforts by imprisonment 
and banishment, and to let their confinement be of a penal, rather 
than of a merely reformatory character. My impression is, that 
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prisons at the Cape of Good Hope, in the Canadas, in the East 
Indies, New Zealand, and other distant colonies, as well managed as 
Pentonville and Millbank, would work wonders among this incorri- 
gible tribe of delinquents. The great point is separation—entire 
separation, if possible, from all their old connexions, and evil asso- 
eiates. 

I fear, my lord and gentlemen, I shall trespass far too much on 
your indulgence and kindness, by continuing a subject in reality inex- 
haustible, byt [ beg to remain, 

With great respect, 
Your Lordship’s and the Court's, 
Most obedient and faithful servant, 


Joun Davis. 
October, 1847. 


REPORT ON THE GAOL OF NEWGATE, 1848, 


My Lorp anp GENTLEMEN, 

Again I present you with a Report of the condition of New- 
gate during the past year. I have delayed forwarding this document, 
as the Court desired me to send them some statistical observations 
with respect to the prisoners, and I could not get the returns [ wanted 
till some time after Michaelmas had transpired. I showed to the 
Court in the year 1846, and I think to their satisfaction, that age is 
no criterion of crime. Young thieves are too often the worst. Mere 
infants as to years are not rarely old adepts in iniquity, and become 
“children that are corrupters."’ But on reflecting over the history 
of the large mass of offenders of every grade that have been brought 
into this prison, it occurs to me that prisoners may be classified as to 
their sentences, so as to give a result somewhat satisfactory. 

From Mr. Cope’s return for the year 1847, to the 3ist of Decem- 
ber, we have the following deductions, viz. :— 


Total Prisoners in the year 1847,—3156. 
Acquitted, 509, Bills ignored, 149. Evidence, 4. 662 


Re-committals to Newgate ‘ 406 

Transported daring the year, (including three re- 524 

Sentenced to 1 year’s imprisonment and upwards 432 

To periods less than 1 year. > 1392 


From October, 1847, to September 30th, 1848, we have had 3132. 
Acquitted, 548. Ignored, 82. No prosecution, 11 641 


One year and upwards 476 
Bailed, and heard no more of 5 
Insane, 2, and Evidence, 2 4 


Total 3132 
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662 out of 3156, or more than one in five, after all the trouble ex- 
pense, and care of prosecutors, escaped conviction in the twelve 
months from January to December, 1847, Between Michaelmas, 
1847, and Michaelmas, 1848, 641 out of 3132 were not convicted, 
Beyond all fair doubt many inveterate and incorrigible thieves were 
among the number that thus evaded justice. It must not be too 
hastily concluded that the escape of all these persons, though guilty, 
is an entire loss to the public. The cause of public justice is advanced 
by the terror and dread of association some carry away. Degradation 
is felt at being in custody, and the being placed in a van for carriage 
between the police station and prison, it may be with inveterate thieves, 
street walkers, highway robbers, or a murderer, leaves an impression 
onany mind that it is not morally ruined, of a nature not easily ef- 
faced. The very name of Newgate has a powerful effect on the mass 
of the population to restrain them from crime. It does not therefore 
follow, that all these escapes are altogether injurious; some unques- 
tionably are so, but not all. 

On this subject 1 have for the last year or two been strongly im- 
pressed by a number of facts, that the first step to destruction has, in 
many cases, been a summary conviction. This is a result very dif- 
ferent from what I state above, but it is just as true. While I am as 
sure, as I can be, that many a dishonest person has been thoroughly 
frightened out of his guilty habits by mere apprehension, with or with- 
out conviction, | am just as certain that many a poor boy and girl 
has become a hardened and inveterate thief by a thoughtless and hasty 
summary conviction. This has been one out of many causes of crime 
that have escaped observation, when recent acts of parliament have 
been made to multiply convictions and put down petty offences. Every 
endeavour should be made to prevent, if possible, the committal of a 
boy or girl to prison for the first time. Mistresses whose servant girl 
steals a glove, a piece of ribbon, a shilling, or some two or three 
trifling articles, ought to think, when sending such a young person to 
the Central Criminal Court for trial, what a hazard they are running 
of throwing such a child on the streets for life, friendless, houseless, 
pennyless: it may be a poor workhouse girl without a real friend or 
relative in the world, What years of guilt may be the consequence 
of too much justice. When we look at the same young persons in- 
dustrious, active, and good servants, and then see them in a few years, 
street-walkers, thieves, transports, the outcast of all but a few mercy- 
loving philanthropists, it does occur. What can prevent results so de- 
plorable and changes so disastrous? The avoiding a first committal 
will occasionally, under Divine blessing, accomplish all this. 

A number of journeymen bakers are sent to Newgate, whom a 
watchful superintendence on the part of their master, might have res- 
cued from their danger, and prevented both the crime and the punish- 
ment. Very little will prevent even a great crime, and more pains 
ought to be taken by master bakers over their journeymen, and over 
their daily and weekly accounts. The same remark applies to pub- 
licans and their pot boys, or men that carry out their beer. Errand 
boys are often sent to get change of checks or bank notes, with which, 
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when exchanged in gold, they abscond. A very little care and fore- 
thought might have prevented such offences. They are much more 
easily and effectually prevented than they can be corrected or efficiently 
punished. The dread of an unknown place of confinement with such 
persons is often greater than experience proves it to deserve; and the 
anticipation being so formidable, and the result of imprisonment so 
much beyond hope, lead to a repetition of offences under a conviction 
that all has been done that can be done ;+ that they have suffered the 
worst, and know allthat can be done to them, and care not for it. A 
greater degree of rigour should always be exercised towards an 
offender who comes a second time into prison. But it is much better 
to do all we can to avoid the first committal till necessity compels it. 
Out of 3156 prisoners in the year 1847, there had been in New- 
gate previously 406, or one in eight. Seven in eight therefore were 
in this prison for the first time. This is not the proportion between 
known or suspected old offenders. Others, making up a proportion 
to about one in three, have been in this and different prisons pre- 
viously. But so large a proportion as seven out of eight being in 
here for the first time, does suggest the thought, is all done that can 
be done for these men in Newgate? Is the kind of imprisonment in 
this very important gaol in the first city in the empire in advance- 
ment with the spirit of the age? Let any one reflect on the cost 
that the erection of Newgate originally required; the liberal way in 
which all appointments connected with the administration of justice 
are supported by the city of London; and it must be admitted that 
there is no indifference to the interests of the public exhibited, nor 
any want of a free and generous disposition to do everything they are 
convinced is right in the protection of property, and in defence of the 
person. But Newgate is a prison of the year 1780 or therabouts. 
Since the peace of 1815, men have had leisure to turn their thoughts 
to improvements; all kinds of inventions have flourished since the 
mind of the nation was turned from war and its horrors, to the cul- 
tivation of the milder habits of tranquillity. Prisons have partaken of 
these improvements. The Mill Bank Prison, Tothill Fields House of 
Correction, and that of Cold Bath Fields, are a great contrast to 
Newgate, both as to the system pursued of labouring in perfect silence, 
as well as in the large-extent of area in the construction of the build- 
ings and yards for exercise. Still more recently have sprung up 
Reading, Pentonville, and the House of Detention for Middlesex, 
together with some few other prisons in which the separate system of 
confinement is strictly carried out. There are three systems in opera- 
tion in the metropolis at this time,—the old associated system pur- 
sued in Newgate, the silent system carried out in Mill Bank Prison, 
Cold Bath Fields, and Tothill Fields Houses of Correction, and the 
separate system in operation at Pentonville, Mill Bank to some extent, 
and in the House of Detention. Which of the three is the best ? 
All have advantages, and all great disadvantages. My conviction is, 
there is almost as much in the carrying out of any system, as in the 
system. All three are good under given limitations. Hasty and ex- 
pensive alterations of prisons, merely to carry out some crotchet or 
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other, partake not of the gravity of so important asubject. I should 
like to see all three systems in operation in Newgate. Fifty or sixty 
separate cells would be of incalculable advantage. Workrooms for 
prisoners necessarily confined in the common gaol of the county, 
should be on the silent system; and the more respectable untried 
prisoners might advantageously be left as they now are. We might 
then unite the wisdom of our forefathers with the modern introduc- 
tions and improvements, without taking it quite for granted that 
everything done thirty years ago, and upwards, was altogether under- 
taken in darkness, and whatever is modern must be right and work 
well. My conviction is, that every alteration is not an improvement, 
and that every step in prison discipline should be based, if possible, 
on a million facts. This is a very curious fact; we have in Newgate 
neither the advantages of the silent system, nor the still more modern 
advance of the separate confinement, and yet seven out of eight do not 
return to us, 

The 406 who came back in 1847 were, generally speaking, a lost, 
degenerate, abandoned, profligate body of men; many returned trans- 
ports, too many, I fear, incorrigible. What is the use of any system 
to these men? They have been tried in all—solitary, separate, 
silent, or associated, and they are still the same ; the rigour of Spartan 
discipline, and the tenderness of pity alike fail. The end of these 
men will be, as soon as liberated, they will again become thieves, and 
the more they are corrected the harder they become. I would treat 
them as their merits deserve, and say, if there be no reformation there 
shall be no liberty. There need be no cruelty with this condition, and 
I have a growing conviction it must ultimately be adopted. Lunatics 
are thus confined till cured for the safety of the person of others, why 
should not incorrigible thieves for the protection of property ? 

Out of 3156, there were transported from Newgate 524 between 
January and December, 1847. Among 3132 committed in the twelve 
sessions from Michaelmas 1847 to Michaelmas 1848, there were 
transported 590. In the former case one in six, in the latter nearly 
one in five. Among these are many first offenders, the serious nature 
of whose crimes rendered so severe a sentence necessary. The 
greatest possible care is taken by the government to make selections 
and distinctions among these depredators; and by means of Mill 
Bank and Pentonville Prisons, and other subsequent steps in the 
colonies, every practical endeavour is adopted to give them an oppor- 
tunity of reforming and doing well. The question of transports is 
now becoming, my Lord and Gentlemen, a very grave matter. When 

was examined before a committee of the House of Lords early in 
1847, I stated that a great change had come over the London crimi- 
nal population, and that since it was known that persons sentenced to 
transportation would not be sent abroad, but imprisoned in England, 
the number of transports among us had increased and would increase ; 
let me show you how rapidly this is the case. In 1848, (when the 
sending seven years men abroad began,) we had in that year from 
January to December, transports 727 ; in 1844, 527; in 1845, 456; 
in 1846, 448 ; but as soon as this announcement took place, they rose 
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in 1847 to 521; in 1848, (from Michaelmas to Michaelmas,) 590. 
There is something wrong here that bears upon the treatment of 
transports within the last two years, and the sooner it is investigated 
and altered, the better. The great kindness with which they are 
treated, the imprisonment of them in England, the liberation of them 
at short periods for good behaviour, and their being taught trades, 
and other facilities afforded them, together with other circumstances, 
are conjointly operating upon the mind of the criminal population of 
the metropolis, so as to make the sentence‘ not only less to be dreaded, 
but even to be desired in preference to imprisonment for a lengthened 
period in our houses of correction. My impression is, that some great 
alterations must take place before long, and that if transportation is to 
be superseded by imprisonment, the imprisonment should be in some 
distant colony. While these men have a hope of remaining in Eng- 
land, transportation loses all its wholesome terrors. It requires to be 
announced from authority, that transported convicts will not be libe- 
rated in England, even if they should serve their time here. Some such 
intention is I believe in contemplation, but the information should come 
authentically. A very few words would prevent a great many crimes. 

The next class I take are those sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment and upwards, which, in 1847, amounted to 432, or about 2 to 
15. But in the year from Michaelmas 1847 to 1848, they rose to 
476, These criminals are just a shade removed from transports, and 
are often quite as abandoned and profligate, but not quite so much 
has been proved against them. I should add these to the transports, 
and make one body of them. In 1847 there were 953 out of 3156 ; 
and to Michaelmas, 1848, out of 3123 they were 1066, or more than 
one-third of the whole. So large a proportion accused and convicted 
of such grave offences against property or the person, is, I fear, un- 
equalled in any other prison in the kingdom. 

In 1847, 1892 ; and in 1848, there were 1413 sentenced to periods 
less than one year. If among these, as much pains were taken to- 
wards reforming them, as are bestowed upon transports, I believe a 
large number would do well. The greatest efforts are now made among 
transports, where the hopes of success are less remote. Many regular 
incorrigible thieves are among these men, though I hope well of more 
than the majority. Yet the brief history of not a few is, first sentence 
three months, then seven, ten, or fifteen years, as their offence may be. 
Regular thieves seldom have less than three months. 

live you will perceive were bailed, and no more is heard of them. 
Great offenders sometimes escape in this way, Two were acquitted 
as insane, and two were committed in safe custody to give evidence. 
Three, | lament to say, were executed. 

I append, my lord and gentlemen, some remarks on female pri- 
soners and juvenile offenders, The Court is well aware how few 
women are committed to Newgate compared with men. Between the 
ages of ten and fifteen, I should think fifty or a hundred boys are re- 
ceived to one girl, Crime takes a different turn in girls from what 
it does in boys. Distress, bad associates, evil examples at home, and 
in their immediate neighbourhood, extravagant habits, dress, drink, 
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and love of theatrical entertainments, have the effect on boys that the 

become dishonest to attain these indulgences ; and on girls, that they 
become unchaste. Women later in life find such evil courses insuffi- 
cient to meet their desires. Girls some years on the town become 
thieves in considerable numbers They rob drunken men late at 
night, in the streets or in their lodgings. Too frequently are they 
assisted by bullies, who interfere as if their wife or sister were in- 
sulted. These women are less educated than any other class of of- 
fenders we have. Few of them can write tolerably. Their want of 
the rudiments of instruction may, in some measure, be owing to their 
usefulness to their mothers when children, and consequently being 
kept away from a place of education. I find, on an extensive in- 
quiry, over several years, not liking to trust to a few instances, that 
women are the corrupters of women generally, and not men as we 
should suppose. The first persuasions usually come from other 
women, who have preceded them in the ways of sin, and how can 
such corrupting influence be sufficiently exposed or successfully re- 
sisted? ‘The most careful and vigilant moral culture on the part of 
parents, employers, guardians, and spiritual advisers, must be united 
effectually to oppose such polluting and infatuating corruptions. 

Domestic servants of little experience and very young, are care- 
fully kept by themselves, and when acquitted, or some brief sentence 
is over, they are sent home, even to distant parts of the country, by 
the kind intervention of the Sheriffs’ fund. I have received a num- 
ber of very gratifying letters, expressive of the happy effects of such 
care and liberality. 

Among boys we have had a great diminution of late. The follow- 
ing is the summary of those committed during the twelve sessions 
from September, 1847, to September, 1848:—Total 284. Tran- 
sported, 35; one year and upwards, 32; under a year, 187; bills ig- 
nored, 7 ; acquitted, 22 ; of whom 50 were whipped. 

The great decrease among the boys committed, I ascribe to the 
free use of the birch rod in the prison, by order of court, and to the 
beneficial tendency of the ragged schools outside the walls, Both 
corporal chastisement and mental training have a bearing on the sub- 
ject, and my impression is, that both are serviceable. I have an idea 
that our boys have decreased full one-fifth, if not to the extent of one- 
fourth. This is the more gratifying, as the suppression of crime 
among boys is nipping it in the bud, and operating where it is most 
needed and most useful. 

From September, 1847, to September, 1848, we had a terrible suc- 
cession of cases of murder. The Sheriffs of 1847 left a woman under 
sentence of death and order for execution, who was subsequently 
found to be pregnant, and transported for life. Before we had done 
with her, others were under the same awful sentence—Sale, M‘Coy, 
Harriet Parker, Annette Myers, and Hewson, followed in succession. 
Three of whom, Sale, Parker, and Hewson, were executed. For full 
ten months out of the twelve, there were prisoners either under sen- 
tence of death or order for execution. As I spend a considerable 
time every day with prisoners so situated, the experience of last year 
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has been very peculiar, On the mind of Annette Myers, the image of 
the soldier falling in the act of dying, when she shot him, was so vivid, 
that for days and nights she thought of nothing else. She described 
it as always present before her. She could see him now, was her re- 
peated remark, A similar effect was produced on the mind of Tom- 
kins, who murdered his paramour in a fit of jealousy. Sale could 
never forget the act of Mr. Bellchambers falling by the blow from the 
iron bolt. Harriet Parker told me, a few minutes before her uxecu- 
tion, that she could feel the throats of ‘the children she strangled at 
the end of her fingers then, and should do so however long she might 
live. These are facts that ought to be powerful deterrents from 
violent passion, jealousy, and rage. But I am fully convinced that 
the law has gone as far as it safely can in sparing the lives of mur- 
derers. What defence can be made against a malicious-minded 
criminal? Prudence and precaution may protect and defend our 
house and property. The law expects this; but no vigilance is a 
defence against malice. It overtakes its victim as a cat or a tiger 
leaps from its secresy. The deliberate midnight assassin, or the still 
more formidable mid-day murderer, no one can guard against. No- 
thing but the certainty of suffering death will protect the unsuspi- 
cious innocent person from the knife or bullet of the murderer. As 
strenuous efforts have recently been made by a variety of persons to 
abolish totally the punishment of death, I beg respectfully to add a 
few further observations. There is no one in the kingdom to whom 
such a relaxation of the law would be a greater boon than to myself; 
for the instructions I have given to murderers, and to persevere in 
them in the face of obduracy and impenitence, are of a most painful 
nature, ‘To have from day to day to expostulate, remonstrate, read 
and pray, with an offender who is full of falsehood, and denies his 
guilt in the face of the clearest evidence, is a duty that requires the 
mind to be diverted by nothing from its settled purpose. Generally 
speaking, before execution, these barriers against the truth give way, 
and the criminal softens, but the feelings are little less wrought upon 
when the spirit of the offender is broken with true contrition. It is 
almost as trying to have to deal with the consciences of them who 
are sinking into the earth with sorrow, and speak of their deadly 
crime with a loathing and horror, that none but a guilty and penitent 
mind is able, as it is When they are bold in their denial and presump- 
tuous in their demeanour. Apart from all personal considerations, it 
isa duty I owe the court to express the deep conviction I have, that the 
removal of this terrible penalty will be attended by frightful results. 

_ There is a large class of men among the criminal population of 
incorrigible habits, who care no more for the life of a human being 
than they do for that of a dog. They are most savage and vindictive 
in their animosities. Against a witness or an informer their feelings 
are intense, And were they not restrained by a knowledge that they 
would assuredly suffer, many an innocent life would be taken. The 
uestion really is, by which process is life most saved. In my apprehen- 
‘ion, more would die by the relaxation of the law, than now die by the 
law. Those who now die are guilty, such as would suffer are innocent. 
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I had to notice last year, my lord and gentlemen, the painful nature 
of the interviews between members of respectable families, and their 
unhappy relatives who may be committed or convicted of serious 
offences. Many a heart-broken mother has entered the walls of 
Newgate during the last year to see her child as a prisoner. Nume- 
rous members of reputable families have been within twelve sessions 
transported. Post-office offences have been frequent beyond my ex- 
perience in former years. ‘The way transports are treated is not without 
its weight in producing these sad fruits. These young men have 
been recommended mostly by members of parliament to the _post- 
master general, and always have worthy relatives. When led by 
gambling, drink, irregularities with women, or extravagant habits, to 
be unfaithful to ‘their trust, they little think the day is coming when 
their poor wife and weeping children will stand at the felon’s gate of 
Newgate, humbly sueing for liberty to bid him a long and last fare- 
well. In the hour of temptation and crime, the guilty youth never 
reflects upon the lasting shame and sorrow he is inflicting on his re- 
spected father, or, what is worse, his heart-broken widowed mother. 
Some accursed lust or infatuated desire obtains temporary possession 
of his mind, and all the weighty considerations of the wretchedness 
he inflicts upon others, either by purloining their property, or tainting 
their respectability, are totally forgotten. Nearly the same observa- 
tions apply to other classes of society. Sons of gentlemen, brothers 
of clergymen, dissenting ministers, physicians, mercantile clerks, 
solicitors, and others, have gone through these sufferings in the last 
twelve months. What is the use of warning? the experienced will 
say—we shall see the like in the coming year. But these lines may 
reach the eye of one here and there, and produce conviction when 
there is time to avoid the frightful crime contemplated. I have heard 
during the last year of several who felt most acutely the justice of 
some similar observations I then made on passing events. It may be 
so now, and in that hope I write. But in no ease are the feelings so 
dreadfully wrought upon, nor are scenes so trying to mere spectators, 
as when murderers, under sentence of death, ordered for execution, and 
with a very few days to live, are visited by their friends. Then are 
scenes that baffle the power of words to describe. A cry the most 
heart-piercing is sometimes heard, fainting, inability to speak or move, 
a violent pain at the heart, and other indications of most acute sorrow. 
So frequently as it has been my most painful duty to witness such in- 
terviews, they never can recur without a shudder. The man of ma- 
lignant feelings and blinded passion should be a spectator of such a 
meeting. He would see that his iron bar, knife, or bullet, is inflicting 
a wound where he did not intend it should reach; he would learn 
that he could not lift his hand against the life of another without 
smiting his own flesh. Here is the great strength of crime; it is 
committed without calculating moral consequences, or letting the un- 
derstanding exercise its rightful influence. 

I remain, my Lord and Gentlemen, 
Your faithful obedient Servant, 
Joun Davis, Ordinary. 
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THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC PRIESTS IN IRELAND. 
MR. CONWAY. 


Last month we laid before our readers the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings of a Roman-catholic priest in Sligo, of the name of 
O'Neil, and expressed our intention of submitting to them in this 
number the no less remarkable transactions in which another of 
these gentlemen, Mr. Conway, has been engaged. The docu- 
ments in which the particulars are disclosed are contained in 
the seventh series of the papers presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, by command of her Majesty, “ relating to proceed- 
ings for the relief of the distress and state of Unions and Work- 
houses in Ireland.” It appears that in Ballinrobe, in the county 
of Mayo, the Rev. Mr. Conway, the Roman-catholic curate, has 
taken a very leading part in opposing the execution of the poor 
law, and having been defeated in his efforts, he was determined to 
revenge himself on the master of the workhouse, a man of the 
most respectable and inoffensive character. Our readers will 
find, by the accompanying documents, that nothing short of the 
death of his victim would satisfy Mr. Conway :—that he en- 
deavoured, in fact, by means of subornation and conspiracy, to 
procure the conviction of Murphy (the master of the workhouse) 
and to have him hanged for murder. ‘Twice he made this incre- 
dible attempt. In the first instance, the person alleged to have 
been murdered was found to be alive and in good health; in 
the second, where the master was tried for his life before the 
judge of assize, the jury, (composed of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants) pronounced Murphy not guilty, without leaving the 
jury-box. Indeed, it is plain that if there had not been very cul- 
pable conduct on the part of those who should have acted other- 
wise, Murphy never would have been put on his trial. 

We most earnestly request the attention of our readers to 
the documents we shall now proceed to transcribe. They will 
prove more distinctly than a thousand volumes the deplorable 
condition of a country in the hands of such a clergy. For Mr. 
Conway is still the priest of Ballinrobe. And from any notice 
that Archbishop M‘Hale is likely to take of his proceedings, it 
is not probable that he will receive much inconvenience. And 
yet, again and again we repeat it, to such men as this are the 
legislature consigning the education of the Irish poor; and 
through the instrumentality aud the influence of such men is 
it, that the wisdom of modern statesmanship expects to conci- 
liate and to govern Ireland. It requires, one might have thought, 
no great measure of sagacity to predict the results of such a 
policy. 

VoL, XXXV.—March, 1849. 2B 
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“ Extract from a Report from Dr. Dempster, to the Commissioners :— 
July 15, 1848. 


“ Referring to my report of occurrences at the workhouse on Thurs- 
day last, I beg now to state that on this day the Rev. Mr. Conway 
bad information sworn before a magistrate against Mr. Murphy, the 
master of the workhouse, for the murder, as he alleges, of a pauper named 
Magovern, a child aged seven years. This child was seized suddenly 
on the 31st of May last, with bronchitis; was taken to hospital, and 
died same night. Mr. Conway, finding he could make nothing of the 
first case, reported in the Telegraph newspaper—a boy from electoral 
division of Mayo, aged fourteen years, who enjoys rude health at this 
moment in the workhouse—now attempts to follow up his original 
charge of murder by the present. As this will be the subject of 
judicial inquiry, I shall not further comment on this extraordinary 
case; however, I cannot refrain from observing, that the Rev. Mr. 
Conway, by his acts and speeches, is keeping this town in a state of 
very great excitement. I forward two depositions, the one by David 
Kelly, the relieving officer of the Ballinrobe electoral division, the 
other by a person employed in assisting at the distribution of the 
rations in same division, by which the Commissioners wil! perceive 
how the reverend gentleman is conducting himself. I request these 


two documents may be returned, as they will be required; and I have 
no copies of them. 


‘ Enclosures referred to in foregoing. 


“ GENTLEMEN, Ballinrobe, June 30, 1848. 

“ Having reported to you on last board-day my inability, in conse- 
quence of certain parties applying for relief on the days set apart for 
distribution; I have to say that the person to whom I alluded to in 
that letter was the Rev. Peter Conway, who wants me to give relief to 
all who apply to him indiscriminately ; and on my refusing, threatened 
to go at the head of the parish and break open the meal store to get it 
for them, On his saying this I replied, that I would wish to see him 
(lo so, and that I would leave the case before the Vice-Guardians. 
This threat was used to me twice. 

(Signed) “D Ketry, Relieving Officer. 


“ To the Vice-Guardians, Ballinrobe. 


County of mm) ‘« The deposition of David Kelly, relieving officer 
fo wit, of the Ballinrobe electoral division, and Union of 
Ballinrobe, being duly sworn on the holy evangelists, states that the 


within statement as to the threats held out by the Rev. Peter Conway, 
18 true. | 


“ Davin 
* Sworn before me, this 30th day of June, 1848, 
‘James Demester, M.D., Temporary Poor-Law Inspector. 
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County of ee “ The deposition of Thomas Thomson, of Ballin- 

to wit. robe, in said county, yeoman, who being duly 
sworn on the holy evangelists, and examined, saith, that he assisted Mr. 
David Kelly, the relieving officer of the electoral division of Ballinrobe, 
inthe Union of Ballinrobe ; and that on many occasions of so assisting 
said David Kelly, in giving out the meal to the people on the relief 
lists of said electoral division, he has been interrupted by the Rev. 
Peter Conway, Roman Catholic* curate of the parish of Ballinrobe, 
who, at the head of a mob of people, came to the stores, and with 
threats and menaces attempted to prevent him, deponent and his 
assistants, in giving out the said rations to the people, inasmuch that 
persons not upon the relief lists, or those passed by the Vice- 
Guardians, were brought to the store by the said Conway, who then 
and there threatened deponent, with those assisting him, if he, said 
deponent, did not give meal or rations to such persons as he, the said 
Conway, ordered, he, said Conway, would by force compel deponent to 
do so. And deponent states, that several times said Conway threat- 
ened to break into the stores if the meal was not so given as he 
ordered. 

‘“ Deponent further swears, that he attended mass at the chapel of 
Ballinrobe, on Sunday the 2nd day of July, inst., when the said Rev. 
Peter Conway spoke from the altar of said chapel, when addressing 
the congregation—that the Vice-Guardians of the Union of Ballin- 
robe, and the Inspector of said Union, should be transported for four- 
teen years, the thing they were best acquainted with, or words to that 
eflect ; and said, that the government of the country was sending down 
money for the support of the poor of the country, but that the said 
officials, meaning the aforesaid Guardians and the Inspector, out of 
every shilling so sent down for the support of the poor as aforesaid, 
pocketed tenpence, and only gave twopence to the poor; which obser- 
vations of the said Rev. Peter Conway, as deponent believes, were cal- 
culated to bring the aforesaid officials, meaning the Vice-Guardians 
and the Inspector, into collision with the mob, over which said Mr. 
Conway, to deponent, seemed to have complete command. 


“Thomas THompson. 
_“Duly read by deponent before being sworn, 
James Demeester, M.D. 


“ Witnessed the above, Dated, Ballinrobe, July 15, 1848. 


“ Davip KELLY. 


“ The Protestant and Roman Catholic Chaplains of the Workhouse to 
the Commissioners :—dJuly 18, 1848. 


“ A solemn sense of the most imperative duty devolves upon us, the 
chaplains of the Ballinrobe workhouse, to call upon you, the Poor- 
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Law Commissioners, in this critical juncture as regards Mr. Murphy, 
to throw the entire shield of your protection around this injured man. 

“ You will of course be informed by the Vice-Guardians of the cir- | 3 
cumstances to which we refer, and therefore it is needless for us to if 
enter into particulars ; but we desire to record, for your further infor- 
mation, that we believe him to be the intended victim, if possible, of as 
awful a conspiracy as was ever concocted. And most conscientious] 
believing this, we would be wanting to our sacred calling did we not 
unequivocally declare it, in our respective official capacities, to you his 
highest accredited superiors, possessing as you do full power in his 
behalf. 

“ We write not at the dictation or suggestion of any; and the very 
fact of our difference in creed may tend to evince our greater unity in 
making this communication, 

“ But what is the case? A man of unblemished integrity, serving 
you faithfully, and above all suspicion as to his moral character in the 
sight of those who are daily observing him, is foully charged with the 
dreadful crime of murder—is actually incarcerated on that charge, 
through the most manifest corruption of evidence. 

“ We know that it is scarcely possible, or within the range of possi- 
bility, that he could be found guilty ; but we respectfully tell you that 
as no efforts of any kind will be left untried to accomplish this horrid 
purpose, it is your bounden duty in the sight of God and man, not 
alone to vindicate the righteous cause of your aggrieved servant, but 
for the public weal never to rest until you are successfully instrumental 


in bringing to justice the instigators and abettors of such daring 
iniquity, 


‘* Bear in mind, gentlemen, that the aversion to the whole poor law 
system has taken such hold of the people of all classes (in this district, 
at all events), that almost every man’s judgment is valueless except for 
opposition; and that this feeling has been so excited as to have been 
already made to bear with unjustifiable severity upon this poor man, 
and may eventuate in very frightful consequences indeed. 

“What, then, may not be said, if you do not boldly and unhesi- 
tatingly come forward in Mr. Murphy's defence, and place at his 
disposal the most ample means thereto ? 

‘Is it to be expected that so humble an individual, with his pittance 
of salary, in a strange country, away from friends, can be able (except ; 
it be, indeed, on the platform of his own innocence,) to take his stand f 
against @ combined array of envenomed accusers, all contributing 
unsparingly to his persecution and to his prosecution too ? 

God torbid that we should seek to screen him if guilty; but being 
so thoroughly persuaded of the contrary—nay, of the malice of his 
enemues—we cannot too strongly express this our conviction of his 
imnocence, nor yet find language at all adequate to set forth our 
abhorrence of their conduct. 

iy, Hence, we appeal to you, gentlemen, and through you to the 
Government of the country, for Mr. Murphy’s full protection. 
‘* We again respectfully demand for him at your hands, at any cost, 
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the most prompt and able advocacy that can be had; and that you will 
not fail to follow up most strenuously the vindication of his innocence, 
as he does and will undoubtedly deserve. 


“ Dr, Dempster to the Commissioners :—July 18, 1848. 


“]T have the honour to state, for the information of the Com- 
missioners, that on Monday night very great excitement existed in 
this town in consequence of a report that a man had escaped from the 
workhouse, where the officers were attempting to murder him. 

“T was in my office about half-past eight o’clock, when a terrible 
uproar was in the street, and instantly a thundering knock was made 
at my hall-door, which being answered by the servant, it was announced 
that the Rev. Mr. Conway was at the head of a mob, and wanted to 
see me. I went to the door and found Mr. Conway, accompanied by 
Mr. Martyn, the magistrate, who took the informations against Mr. 
Murphy, the master of the workhouse. Mr. Conway was leaning 
upon a pauper, whose face was covered with blood. Mr. Conway 
called to me to look at the man, whom he stated had been rescued 
from the murderers in the workhouse. This he said as if to me, 
although addressed to the mob which followed him. I requested Mr. 
Martyn and Mr. Conway to walk in, and to bring the man along with 
them, so that we might examine into the matter. LT asked Mr. Martyn 
to investigate the case, but he wished that I should do so. I did so, 
and so villanous a case of conspiracy never was exposed. 

“The man, named Martin Casey, had entered the workhouse on 
Saturday last; that he attempted to leave it on Monday afternoon by 
scaling the walls; he had got a new shirt belonging to the Union with 
which he was making off; he was detected by some of the paupers, 
and brought back before he got over the boundary wall, and was put 
into the refractory cell by order of the schoolmistress—no other person 
in authority being at the time in the house, all others being ordered to 
the court-house to give evidence before the bench of magistrates. 

“Whilst in the refractory cell, which he called the black-hole, 
he stated that a man from outside threw a stone at him through the 
window of the black-hole, which, striking him on the head, severely 
injured him, and cut and blooded him; this I made Casey repeat 
circumstantially several times—Mr. Martyn, J.P., acting as inter- 
preter. When I got this matter out I saw at once tt was altogether a 
made up case of subornation, for, as the Commissioners, by referring 
to the plans of the workhouses, will see that there is no window in 
these refractory cells, only a slit for air and light, but so made that no 
one from outside can see into the cell, wor by any possibility throw a 
stone into it, 

“On the arrival of the assistant master and porter, &c., from the 
court-house in Ballinrobe, Casey was liberated, and again made an 
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attempt to get away, in which he succeeded, and came to Mr. Conway, 
who made out the case, and brought the man before Mr. Martyn as a 
magistrate. I saw that there was no blood on the shirt collar of Casey, 
nor any on his coat when he was brought into my office; and being 
suspicious of the case altogether, I thought he was not injured at all, 
and having heard him say it was in the black-hole he got the blow 
from the stone, confirmed me that I was correct. I had his head 
examined, in presence of Mr. Martyn, by a medical officer of the 
army who came into my office, who washed off the blood; and there 
was not even an abrasion of the skin—the man’s face had been smeared 
with blood for effect before the mob. | 

‘“‘It was arranged that Mr. Martyn should attend at the workhouse 
this day at ten o'clock, there more fully to examine into this case; and 
I said I would get Mr. Arabin, the resident magistrate, also, and the 
Vice-Guardians to be there. Iwas punctual to time. Mr. Arabin 
was there; examined the black-hole; saw tle impossibility of any stone 
being thrown through the slit: the Guardians also came. At twelve 
o'clock I received the accompanying letter from Mr. Martyn, from 
which the Commissioners will draw their own conclusion. Neither 
Mr. Conway nor Casey made their appearance, nor has that reverend 
gentleman made any further stir in this matter; he sees he has gone 
too far in it, as he was told in my office by Mr. Martyn last night. 

“Mr. Murphy has been removed to Castlebar gaol for trial at the 
ensuing assizes. It is not for me to comment on his case, but I must 


say, that the magistrates would not have retarded the cause of justice 

. in the least if they had waited for the investigation called for by the 
Vice-Guardians ; from which no doubt whatever exists by those who 
are unprejudiced, that the master must be triumphantly acquitted of 
those foul charges advanced against him. 

“T have now been nine months in constant, I may say daily contaet, 
with him, and a better public officer Ido not know. When it is 
horne in mind of what materials the congregated paupers in the work- 
house are composed, it requires a man of decision and firmness to deal 

: with such a body ; and Mr. Murphy had these qualifications. I never 
suw more sorrow and regret than was exhibited by every inmate in 
the establishment at the committal of the master; that he was a 
humane man the punishment-book of the house plainly points out. 
Ile will be a great loss to this Union. However, I trust he soon will 
be liberated, and that those who thus endeavour to injure him, will 


He receive the Just punishment of their misconduct. 

a 

ab “The Rev. James Anderson to the Commissioners :—July 20, 1848. 
iW 
W “LT send herewith copies of testimonials of character given to Mr. 

ae Murphy on his retirement from the Carlow workhouse, and on his 
43 appointment here, by the Roman Catholic chaplain of the Carlow 
a workhouse, and the Roman Catholic bishop in that country. 
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“I send these testimonials (which I got almost accidentally ‘yester- 
day lying at the workhouse here mixed up with other papers of no 
great consequence) as a corroboration of the testimony in his favour 
signed by the Rev. John Morris, P.P., Roman Catholic chaplain here, 
and myself, the Protestant chaplain. 

“As Mr. Morris has been Fam home these two days, and has not 
yet returned, I cannot obtain his signature to this communication, but 
you may consider it as virtually signed by him, for both he and I 
entertain the highest opinion of Mr. Murphy, and the utmost abhor- 
rence of the malignant conduct now being pursued towards him. 

“Tt is to be hoped that you will be true to your aggrieved and faith- 
ful servant, and indeed by doing so, you will be but upholding your 
own respectability. 


ENCLOSURE. 


“Mr. Murphy, now master of the Ballinrobe w- _ouse, I know 
intimately; he had been teacher in the Carlow wor’ _use school, from 
the opening of that institution up to the day of nis appointment to 
Ballinrobe. ‘To Mr. Murphy is due the highest credit for the manner 
in which he discharged his duties as teacher in our workhouse school. 
His intense anxiety for the improvement of the poor children under 
his care formed the subject of conversation and the theme of praise 
with every one connected with the workhouse; and surely the progress 
made by the children in acquiring a fair English education, affords to 
all evidence the most conclusive, that he possesses knowledge, good 
sense, and a practical love of habits of industry and perseverance so 
requisite to give efficiency to his wishes. I regret the services of such 
4 man are now lost to our house. As to Mr. Murphy’s moral character 
I speak the sentiments of all here, when stating it is excellent; and 
though Mr. Murphy is a Protestant, it is my duty and delight to 
declare he was ever equally kind to Catholics, as to those who profess 
his own religious creed. He is possessed of too much good sense to 
make odious distinctions on the mere score of religion. In a word, 
Mr. Murphy is a man in whom may be placed confidence unlimited for 
kindness of heart, good sense, impartiality, and probity. What I have 
expressed in the above few lines, convey to the mind of the reader 
Pd a faint idea of what I believe to be Mr. Murphy’s real worth and 

eserts. 
W. Joyce, 2.C. Chaplain of Carlow Workhouse. 


“ September 19, 1847. 


“MremoranpuM.—The above was sent to Mr. Murphy by post to 
Ballinrobe by Mr. Joyce from Carlow, Mr. Murphy having been at 
Ballinrobe from the 26th August, 1847. 

“Mr. Murphy has been teacher in the Carlow Union workhouse 
since that institution has been put in operation; and I feel it is due 
rs him to state, that he has conducted himself very much to my satis» 
action. 

“I have never in a single instance found that he made any attempt 
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to interfere with the religious principles of the Catholic children, and 
an attempt of that kind could not be made without coming to my 
Hay, 
R.C. Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. 


“ Dated at Carlow this 24th day of August, 1847. 


“Mr. Lt. Bourke to the Commissioners:—dJuly 22, 1848. 


“With reference to your letters of the 15th and 20th instant, 
directing me to inquire into the facts of the cases reported in certain 
communications addressed to you by the Temporary Poor Law In- 
spector and the Vice-Guardians of the Ballinrobe Union, and enclosing 
a letter from the two chaplains of the workhouse on the same subject, 
together with a copy of your reply, wherein you state that I have been 
instructed to make a searching inquiry upon oath into the circum- 
stances of the death of the children, who it is alleged were murdered 
by the master; 1 have now the honour to inform you, that on my 
arrival here this day I had an interview with the chairman of the Vice- 
Guardians, the Temporary Poor Law Inspector, and the resident 
magistrate, and that in consequence of the information obtained trom 
them, I have determined to postpone holding any formal inquiry until 
I shall receive your further instructions. 

“It appears that on Thursday the 13th instant a large concourse of 
people, led or accompanied by a Roman Catholic curate named 
Conway, and a parish priest named Waldron, appeared at the work- 
house gate demanding admission. This was refused in consequence ot 
their numbers and the violence they displayed; and after several efforts 
had been made by the people to force an entrance, and by the clergy- 
men to procure it for them, the master opposed force to force, and a 
riot ensued, the particulars of which have already been made known 
to you. 

“It appears that the assemblage of people at the workhouse origi- 
nated in a belief, that an investigation would be held there on that 
day into ceriain accusations against the master of the workhouse for 
violence towards the inmates, resulting in murder, which were made 
by Mr. Conway to his congregation on Sunday the 2nd instant, and 
contradicted on the following Sunday by the Rev. Mr. Morris, the 
parish priest. It further appears that Mr. Conway and Mr. Waldron 
entertained this opinion, for they stated it in the board-room. 

‘The riot was with difficulty quelled at the workhouse, and the 
rioters were pursued by the troops into the town; but no further pro- 
ceedings appear to have been taken by Mr. Conway or Mr. Waldron 
until Saturday the 15th, when informations having been sworn against 
the master of the workhouse for the wilful murder of a boy at the time 
an inmate, he was apprehended and (after considerable opposition on 
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the part of the magistrate who received the information) allowed to 
give bail for his appearance at the ensuing petty sessions. On the 
Monday following the case was heard, and terminated by the com- 
mittal of the master to take his trial at the approaching assizes of 
Castlebar; and he is now a prisoner in the county gaol. 

‘‘In this posture of affairs it appears to me impossible that I could 
effectively conduct any inquiry into the charges against the master, or 
into the circumstances of the riot; and as the truth will probably be 
made known when the judicial inquiry shall take place, it appears to 
me to be right to postpone any proceedings until after the trial, which 
must come on within a fortnight; besides, any interference upon my 
part at present might be open to misconstruction. If you should not 
agree with me in this opinion, I shall be ready to proceed in any man- 
ner you may direct. 

“T purposely abstain from comments upon the conduct of the Rev. 
Mr. Conway during the whole of these transactions, or upon the 
decision of the justices, as to admitting Mr. Murphy to bail. The 
latter has been brought specially under the notice of his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, by a report from the resident magistrate, Mr. 
Arabin; and I trust that after the trial is over means may be taken to 
prevent the repetition of such violence and outrage, as that enacted here 
on the 13th, through the instrumentality of Mr. Conway. But I may 
be allowed to state, that it is clear beyond all doubt that Mr. Murphy 
is the object of a very foul conspiracy; and I hope that you will not 
deem it improper to assist him in procuring such advice and evidence 
in his defence as may place his conduct and character in its true light 


before a jury, to which perhaps his case may be brought. I return 
the enclosures to your letters. 


“Mr. R. Bourke to the Commissioners :—July 25, 1848. 


“ As I have received no further instructions from you by this day’s 
post in reply to my report of the 22nd, I conclude that you approve of 
my intention of deferring any inquiry into the charges against the 
master of the Ballinrobe workhouse, until his approaching trial shall 
have taken place, and I therefore propose to visit Tuam to-morrow, as 
announced in my weekly report. 

“The parties concerned in this conspiracy have not been idle since 
the committal of Mr. Murphy. I informed you in my letter of the 
22nd that they had procured a second set of informations, charging 
him with the murder of a girl named Peggy Thornton; and since then 
I have learned that a third set have been prepared and transmitted to 
the Crown Office, charging him with certain aggravated assaults. I 
have not as yet seen copies of these latter informations; but it is 
manifest that they have been prepared to obtain a conviction for an 
assault in the event of the murder or homicide charges falling to the 
ground, as no count for an assault could have been added to the first 
indictment for murder or homicide; and if acquitted on the capital 
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charge, he could not have been tried under the same informations for 
the minor one. Besides this, summonses were taken out against four 
or five inmates of the workhouse for assault in refusing admission to 
the mob on the 13th inst., and they have been committed to take their 
trial at the assizes. 

“In this last proceeding the parties who are carrying on this con- 
spiracy have quite overshot their mark. They could have obtained 
any conviction before the magistrates at petty sessions; but by return- 
ing the case to the assizes, they have given the Vice-Guardians an 
opportunity of examining the ringleaders of the riot, and the principal 
actors in the proceedings—the Rev. Mr. Conway and Rev. Mr. 
Waldron; and I have no doubt they will thus be enabled to bring out 
the whole truth. Subscriptions have been collected through the town 
for defraying the expenses of their numerous prosecutions. 

‘“ The ill feeling among the townspeople towards Mr. Murphy is, as 
I really believe, attributable altogether to his being an honest man, 
who has refused to connive at their frauds in giving bad supplies to 
the workhouse. It has been also, in some measure, caused by thie 
Vice-Guardians having taken contracts for clothing from Dublin 
houses, where they procured better articles for fifty per cent. less 
money than here. But chiefly this disturbance has been caused by 
Mr. Conway, who is irritated at the complete failure of his charges 
against Mr. Arabin, relieving officer for Partry, and has expressed 
himself in the most open and violent manner in reference to the pre- 
sent proceedings. 

“T have seen and consulted with the attorney who is conducting 
Mr. Murphy’s defence. ‘There*appears abundant evidence to contra- 
dict all the graver charges against him, even if the grand jury should 
tind bills, which I doubt. And I think that enough has already come 
out to warrant an indictment for conspiracy against the Rev, Mr, Con- 
way, and an action against the magistrates for false imprisonment. 
Their conduct throughout has been marked by strong feeling against 
the administrators of the poor laws; and their language and manner 
have reflected great discredit on the whole bench. 


“ The Vice-Guardians to the Commissioners :—August 3, 1848. ( 


“We have the honour to state that we attended yesterday at the 
assizes at Castlebar to be present at the trial of the master of the 
workhouse, and we have the satisfaction to be able to state, for your 
information, that the two bills of indictment against him for murder 
were ignored by the grand jury; and further that the foreman, Sir 
Robert L. Blosse, stated in open court ‘that he was directed by the 
grand jury to say that they thought it was a foul conspiracy, and that 


it was their opinion that the witnesses for the prosecution were all 
perjured.’ 
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« Mr. R. Bourne to the Commissioners :—August 5, 1848. 


“In the last communication which I had occasion to address to you 
on the subject of the charges brought against the master of the Ballin- 
robe workhouse, I stated, that all the bills sent up to the grand jury 
having been ignored, it was to be presumed that the accused would be 
forthwith liberated. Some hours after this letter was despatched, one 
of the members of the grand jury (Mr. Geoftry Browne) communicated 
to me, officially, the views of his fellow-jurors. He stated that it had 
become clear, on the hearing of the complaints, that the majority of 
them had been concocted, through the instrumentality of the Rev. Mr. 
Conway, and that almost every witness had declared that without this 
gentleman’s interference they should not have thought of accusing the 
master ; but Mr. Browne further stated, that in one of the cases—that 
of Peggy Thornton—the grand jury had found considerable difficulty 
in coming to any conclusion, in consequence of the defective state of 
the hospital books; no record whatever having been made of the ad- 
mission of Peggy Thornton into hospital, or her death there, although 
it was sworn that she had been an inmate for upwards of twelve 
hours. 

“With respect to the first part of his communication I informed 
him, that the attention of the Vice-Guardians was directed to the 
adoption of the most efficacious measures for vindicating the character 
of the master, and establishing the truth; and that it might perhaps 
become necessary to require the testimony of some of the grand jury, 
which he assured me could readily be afforded. As to the irregularity 
in the medical officers’ books, I further stated that strict inquiry should 
be made into it. 

‘“T was surprised a short time afterwards by hearing, when in the 

Record Court, that upon a representation of certain magistrates, and 
the assertion that additional evidence had been procured, the judge 
had, on application of the crown, sent up again to the grand jury the 
bills for the manslaughter of Peggy Thornton and for the riot. Being 
engaged in the Record Court till a late hour of the day, I had no 
opportunity of watching these criminal proceedings further; but before 
[ left Castlebar for Ballina (where I was obliged to proceed), I heard 
that the bills for riot had been again ignored, and that the bill for 
manslaughter would probably share the same fate. I therefore left 
Castlebar requesting Doctor Dempster carefully to watch the proceed- 
ings. 
_ “ This morning I have received a special letter from Captain Farren 
informing me that the bills for manslaughter had been found, and that 
the master is to be put on his trial, and requesting me to return to 
Castlebar; he also states that two counsel have been retained for the 
master, and that the case will probably come on to-day. 

“As I cannot hope to reach Castlebar in time to be present at the 
trial, and as all that was possible appears to have been done, I have 
uot adopted Captain Farren’s suggestion. 
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“I have a strong hope that the master will be acquitted altogether. 
I have had no opportunity of reading the additional evidence laid 
before the grand jury; but the first informations were certainly most 
loose and contradictory, and nothing but the alleged irregularity of the 
medical officers’ books, which prevented any complete record of the 
deceased’s life from being laid before the grand jury, would have 
created even a doubt on their minds as to the nature of the charge. 
And it is on this ground alone that I have now any fear of the issue. 
The weakness of proof as to the actual cause of the girl’s death may 
add something of confirmation to the testimony of the witnesses who 
charge it to the master. 

“]T shall communicate further as soon as I am in a position to do so; 
but I may now observe with reference to your late letter to the Vice- 
Guardians, that although this bill for manslaughter has now been 
found, yet this fact by no means relieves the magistrates from blame 
in not admitting the accused to bail, as upon the informations returned 
by them, the grand jury ignored the bills, and were only induced by 
additional evidence to let the case go to trial. 


“4 Letter from Captain Farren:— August 6, 1848. 


“T have the pleasure to inform you that Murphy, the master of 
the Ballinrobe workhouse, has been triumphantly acquitted. Mr. 
Keogh’s speech was magnificent, and his cross-examination of the 
crown witnesses most able. Only one witness for the defence was 
called, the venerable and respected Roman Catholic priest of Ballin- 
robe. He gave poor Murphy a splendid character; and in clear, 
simple, earnest language stated how the affair against him originated. 
The judge in his address alluded to the manner in which he had given 
his evidence, and commended him highly. His lordship was about to 
charge the jury, when one of them stated that there was no necessity as 
they had already made up their minds. The judge, however, said that 
he wished to make a few observations on this extraordinary case; he 
spoke of the necessity of investigation in a matter of such vital interest 
as the well-being of establishments such as these (the poor-houses); that 
at the risk of much personal inconvenience he had determined to remain, 
and sift the case to the uttermost; that the trial had been long, but not 
more so than necessary; alluded to the painful ordeal which one of the 
witnesses (the Rev. Mr. Conway) had undergone, but added that it was 
most essential in order to arrive at the facts; rebuked in becoming terms 
those who presumed to arraign their fellow-creatures at the altar, and 
by denunciation therefrom to expose them to the anger of an excited 
people. In fine, he made a most impressive address, which was 
listened to with breathless attention. At its conclusion a verdict of 
‘not guilty’ was handed in; and no other charges having been brought 
against poor Murphy, he was discharged to the great delight of judge, 
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jury, counsel, and court, and was escorted across the green by the 
people, who cheered him lustily. 

“Mr. Keogh’s cross-examination was most able, words are in- 
adequate to describe the manner in which he dealt with Mr. Conway, 
it was perfectly crushing; and such a speech, it stirred the hearts of all; 
and when he concluded, a burst of applause broke forth in the court 
which could not be suppressed for some time. 

“Dr. Dempster wishes me to mention that his report will be made 
on Monday. The trial lasted until between eight and nine o'clock 
last night. 


“ The Vice-Guardians to the Commissioners :—August 6, 1848. 


“ We had the honour to report that the bills against the master of 
the poorhouse, upon two charges of murder, had been ignored by the 
grand jury on Wednesday last. We have now to inform you that on 
Thursday application was made to the court to have the bills returned 
to the grand jury to be re-considered, additional evidence having been 
procured, This application was supported by the Rev. Mr. Conway 
and four of the magistrates who took part in the proceedings at the 
petty sessions the day the master was committed for trial. ‘These gen- 
tlemen stated that the ends of justice would otherwise be defeated, and 
had some of their own names entered on the bills as witnesses. On 
these grounds the bills were sent up to the grand jury on Friday, 
when the bill in the case of M‘Govern, on which the master was com- 
mitted for trial, was again ignored ; but the bill in Thornton’s case, 
which had been got up after his imprisonment, was found, and the 
trial fixed for Saturday morning. At the sitting of the court yester- 
day application was made on the part of the prosecutors, and several 
affidavits put in, to postpone the trial to the next March assizes, evi- 
dently with a view of keeping the master in prison. After much time 
was taken up in that way the trial proceeded, and resulted in the tri- 
umphant acquittal of the master, and the complete exposure of one of 
the most atrocious conspiracies against the life of an innocent man that 
was ever brought to light. 

“We will forward a detailed account according to the desire ex- 
pressed in your letter ; but asit must be prepared with care and ac- 
curacy it will occupy two or three days. In the meantime we cannot 
refrain from expressing our conviction, that the future administration 
of the poor law free from embarrassing interruptions, perhaps its very 
existence, in this county, depends on the steps now taken to punish the 
instigators and abettors of such an atrocious crime. There can be no 
security for life or liberty if persons intrusted with magisterial power, 
sworn to do equal justice without fear or favour, are not free from 
prejudice, and possessed of sufficient moral courage to decide justly, in 


defiance of either popnlar clamour and excitement, or any other more 
Sinister influence. 
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“ Dr. Dempster to the Commissioners :— August 6, 1848. 


fc.“ T have the honour to state, for the information of the Commis- 
sioners, that 1 attended at the assizes of Castlebar in pursuance of a 
subpeena, in the matter of the committee of the fever hospital of Kil- 
main, in which I had to produce all papers and documents in my pos- 
session, and that there was a verdict in favour of the defendants. 

‘‘T remained in Castlebar to assist at the trial of Mr. Murphy, the 
master of the workhouse here, which terminated in an honourable c- 
quittal at 9p.M. last night. The only witness examined for the defence 
was the Rev. John Morris, parish priest of Ballinrobe and chaplain to 
the workhouse. The jury without leaving the box, and before his 
lordship had spoken on the subject, said, they would save him the \ 
trouble and time, as they had agreed to their verdict unanimously. 
However, his lordship said, that this was a case of such importance to 
the peace of the country, and from the disclosures which had taken 
place that day, and from what had occurred in the grand jury-room 
during the week, and the observations from that body of gentlemen, 
that he must likewise make some observations on this most extraor- 
dinary case, such as, from the time he had the honour of presiding as 
a judge, or from the time he had practised as a barrister, never came 
within the scope of his experience ; in fact, such a case of wicked con- 
spiracy against the life of an innocent man in particular, and against 
the officials of the workhouse in general, and every one connected with 
the poor law in this Union, xever was laid before the public. Full 
notes of the trial were taken for the press, which, when published, | 
shall transmit for the information of the Commissioners. 

*T furnished full explanation of the riot at the workhouse on the 
13th ultimo, as also of the case of Martin Casey, who was brought to 
my oflice on the [8th July, with his head and face smeared with blood, 
by the Rev. Mr. Conway, as also notes of his several denunciations of 
us from the altar ; 30 that, I think, for the future the officials of Bal- 
linrobe will be allowed to perform their duty without further interfer- 
ence from that reverend gentleman, to all of which he was examined, 
and remained for two hours under the most searching inquiry by Mr. 
Keogh, our counsel, and was clearly shown to the judge and jury to 
have been ¢he prime mover of this most vile conspiracy. 


we 
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“ The Commissioners to Dr. Dempster in reply :—August 9, 1848. 


‘‘T am directed by the Commissioners to acknowledge the receipt of 
your report of the 6th instant, relating to Ballinrobe Union; and I 
am to express the satisfaction of the Commissioners at the result of 
the recent trial of the master of the workhouse. 

‘The Commissioners themselves never entertained any doubt of the 
result; but it is a great satisfaction to the Commissioners that, owing 
to the ability of Mr. Keogh, the innocence of the workhouse master 
was established in such a convincing manner, as appears to have lett 
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no doubt on the subject in the mind of the jury, or of the learned 


judge. 


“The Commissioners request you to communicate this letter to the 
master of the workhouse, and to assure him that the Commissioners 
place undiminished confidence in his éfliciency, and that he may rel 
on the unvarying support of the Commissioners as long as he dis- 
charges his duty in the manner which has been so favourably brought 
under their notice. 


“ The Rev. James Anderson to the Commissioners :—Auqust 6, 1848. 


“] yeturned very late last night from the assizes of Castlebar, and am 
happy to inform you, without delay, that Mr. Murphy, the master of 
the Ballinrobe workhouse, was most triumphantly acquitted. The 
jury was a mixed one—Romanists and Protestants ; and so over- 
whelmed were they all, that even the former rose up and requested of 
the judge (Jackson) to depart from the usual course, and not waste the 
public time any further by addressing them. I write, because I united 
with the Rey. John Morris, P.P., before in informing you, that this 
ease was an awful conspiracy ; and now you may see, and you will 
see still more, that we were justified to the fullest extent in our obser- 
vations. ‘The thanks of the Government and of yourselves should be 
given to Mr. Keogh, the counsel, and to Mr. Morris ; the former has 
been the means of uncommon service to the country, by exposing the 
diabolical agents in this vile affair, and the latter has raised himself 
beyond all praise. 

“Tt was the feeling, that Mr. Keogh has made his fortune for ever by 
his speech and cross-examination of the Rev. Peter Conway ; and the 
burst of applause when he sat down was inconceivable for enthusiasm 
and admiration. 

“T trust that he and Mr. Morris will be substantially rewarded for 
the eminent services they have rendered to this country ; for if matters 
were suffered to proceed as they were, I do believe that rebellion would 
be the dreadful consequence ; and such is the exasperated feeling 
against Mr. Morris, that even (one would suppose respectable) persons 
in this town of the Roman Catholic persuasion were heard to say, that 
Mr. Morris might now live on his 50/. salary from the workhouse. 
You will hear, of course, from others all particulars ; but I do say, 
that as the officials, &c., have been themselves accused of conspiracy, 
&e., by the Rev. Mr. Conway, that steps should be taken to defend us. 


‘“ The Commissioners to the Rev. J. Anderson in reply :—August 9, 
1848. 


“Tam directed by the Commissioners to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 6th instant, relating to the recent trial of the master 
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of the workhouse of Ballinrobe Union ; and I am to express the Com- 
missioners’ thanks for your communication. 

“ The Commissioners have felt the greatest satisfaction at the result 
of the trial of the master; and it must be gratifying both to you and to 
Mr. Morris to know, that the opinion which you long since pronounced 
on the subject, has been confirmed and approved by the competent 
authorities at the last assizes. 

“ The Commissioners are convinced that the recollection of having 
borne convincing testimony to the merits of an innocent and persecuted 
man, will be a proud consolation to Mr. Morris, under any obloquy 
which he may be subject to for having so nobly discharged his 
duty.” | 


We leave these extraordinary documents to speak for them- 
selves. We should have been glad to be able to add, that steps 
had been taken to defend those who are employed to carry the 
laws into execution; and that the Irish populace were not left 
under the impression that a Romish priest may perpetrate with 
impunity crimes, which, if committed by a Protestant clergy- 
man, would have been visited with the heaviest punishment 
the laws and the government could inflict. They may be 
wrong in this impression; but, unquestionably, the impression 
does exist, and as long as it exists, it is perfectly futile to 
expect the Irish people to entertain much reverence for the 
laws, or respect for the government. 
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